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THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS AND THE MISSISSIPPI 
DEMOCRATS? 


JAMES E. WINSTON 


The shelving of Van Buren at the Baltimore convention in 1844 
and the selection of Polk as the leader of the party committed 
to the immediate annexation of Texas was, as is well known, pri- 
marily the work of a group of Mississippi politicians led by Robert 
J. Walker. The action of these delegates in thus violating their 
instructions, on the whole, met with the full approval of their con- 
stituents.2, With truth Walker has been styled “the architect of 


"The writer desires to acknowledge his obligation to the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History, where most of the material upon 
which this paper is based was obtained. The admirable organization of 
this valuable collection, and the never failing courtesy of the Director, 
Dr. Dunbar Rowland, combine to render the student’s task an unusually 
pleasant one, 


*By both the Democratic and the Whig journals within the state the 
nomination of the ex-president was confidently expected, though a lead- 
ing Whig organ declared the leaders of his party had been looking for 
an excuse for three years to drop Van Buren. By some the defeat of 
Governor Runnels as far back as 1835 was cited as evidence of “how 
heavy a weight Van Burenism is for a candidate in Mississippi.” At the 
Democratic state convention held in Jackson on January 8, Van Buren’s 
only competitor for the leading place on the ticket was John C. Calhoun, 
who received only one-third as many votes as his competitor. The nomi- 
nation of Van Buren was made unanimous and to Polk fell the second 
place on the ticket, an honor which had heen accorded him four years 
before. It is true the more radical Democratic organs threatened to bolt 
the ticket in the event of Van Buren’s nomination, but this was solely 
on account of his opposition to immediate annexation; the more conserva- 
tive journals, while regretting his attitude upon annexation, urged the 
party leaders to stand by the nominees of the national convention. “The 
South must not alienate the Democracy of the North.” It should be 
noted that the odium which Van Buren is said to have incurred in the 
South is reflected, so far as Mississippi is concerned, only in the prints 
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the democratic imperialism under which Texas was annexed,” but 
he was only the foremost of a coterie of aggressive Mississippi 
politicians that included Jefferson Davis, who, with Walker, was 
eager to take over all of Mexico,* and A. G. Brown, a remarkable 
leader who represented the small slaveholders and the non-slave- 
holders of his state, and who was more radical than Davis in his 
views upon annexation and slavery.* 

Mississippi afforded a fruitful soil for the propaganda of Walker, 
Davis, Brown, Foote and Huston in furtherance of the cause of 
annexation. Before the independence of Texas was achieved, 
voices were raised in the state in advocacy of annexation. Highly 
significant in this connection is the report of a select committee 
of the legislature in 1837 which declared “the annexation of Texas 
is essential to the safety and repose of the southern states.”> Fur- 
thermore, in Mississippi as elsewhere in the South annexation in 
1844 “was still a popular measure with most Whig voters.’’® Typ- 


of the Whig party, whose editors referred to him as the “didapper little 
politician,” and as a matter of course assailed the “execrable malpractices 
of his administration.” Pittsburg Bulletin, Dee. 10, 1835; Woodville 
Republican, Apr. 11, 1840, May 27, 1843; Mississippi Free Trader, Jan. 
11, 1843, Jan. 17, May 15, 1844; Sentinel and Expositor. Apr. 16, 1844; 
Vicksburg Sentinel, May 17, 1844; Port Gibson Herald, May 23, 1844; 
Mississippian, May 15, 22, 29, 1844; Constitutionalist, May 11, 1844. Cf. 
Cole, Whig Party in the South, 12-13. 
°Cf. Dodd, Statesmen of the Old South, 185. 


‘Cf. Hearon, “Mississippi and the Compromise of 1850,” Pubs. Miss. 
Hist. Soc., XIV. 33. Governor Brown’s name deserves to be recalled, if 
for no other reason, on account of the splendid services he rendered his 
state in laying the foundations of a system of public school education. 
His zeal was probably responsible for the passage of the act chartering 
the state university in 1844; while in response to his appeal the legisla- 
ture passed the act of March 4, 1846, the “first statute in Mississippi 
contemplating a uniform and general system of common schools.” Ed- 
ward Mayes, History of Education in Mississippi, 278-279 (Washington, 
1899). 

’Niles’ Weekly Register, LII, 258. 

°Cole, Whig Party in the South, 109. Democratic organs claimed four- 
fifths and even nine-tenths of the people of Mississippi were in favor of 
annexation. Mississippian, May 15 1844; Free Trader, May 29, 1844; 
Columbus Democrat, Mch. 1, 1845; Raymond Gazette, Sept. 19, 1845. The 
Constitutionalist, a Whig organ, declared after the election, that it was 
absolutely necessary that Texas form part of the Union. (Mch. 27, 1845). 
All through the campaign Whig leaders and newspapers protested that 
they were not opposed to the annexation of Texas per se, but only to the 
manner of its accomplishment. In other words, partisan considerations 
overrode what they admitted was for the best interests of their section. 
The very fact that Tyler and Calhoun had proposed the scheme was 
enough to condemr it in the eyes of every orthodox Whig. And after 
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ical of Whig sentiment until the Texas question became in the 
South a matter of party strife, was the declaration of a leading 
Whig journal which welcomed the annexation issue as showing 
who were for “Texas and liberty to the South, or against Texas 
and white freedom in the South”; for the acquisition of Texas 
would give the South an equality in the Union by which she could 
maintain her rights and meet the North upon fair ground.’ 

While there is abundant evidence of the genuineness of the sen- 
timent in Mississippi with reference to the desire for annexation, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that annexation was the only 
issue that was felt to be involved in the presidential election of 
that year. Responsible spokesmen of the Democratic party deemed 
other matters besides the acquisition of Texas to be at stake; 
party doctrine touching the questions of a national bank, the tariff, 
internal improvements, are a continually recurring theme in the 
public prints, in the speeches of campaign orators, and in well- 
nigh numberless resolutions adopted during the summer and fall 
of 1844 in meetings held throughout the state in furtherance of 
the cause of annexation. As proof of this may be cited the con- 
servative expressions of the Mississippian, one of the leading or- 
gans within the state, whose tone at times resembled that of the 
leading Whig journals. This paper was friendly to annexation, 
the appearance of Clay’s letter upon the subject, the only course left 
his followers was to subordinate their real desires in the matter of 
annexation to the exigencies of political expediency. ‘We go for Henry 
Clay, Texas or no Texas” sums up the attitude of the party in Mississippi, 
as elsewhere in the South. But the significant thing is that prior to 1844 
the Whigs of the state were eager for the acquisition of Texas on purely 
sectional grounds. Cf. Constitutionalist, May 15, 1844. 

‘Daily Courier (Natchez) in Woodville Republican, June 4, 1836; 
Weekly Courier and Journal, Feb. 27, Mch. 17, 24, 1837. 

‘Thus the Democratic Association of Adams county affirmed that in 
the election of 1844 the voters had declared against a national bank, 
the destruction of the veto power, and the assumption of debts, in addi- 
tion to deciding the question of annexation. A correspondent writing 
under the designation of “Old Republican,” protested that while so far 
as Mississippi was concerned the cry was “immediate annexation.” that 
was only one of the questions to be settled by the forthcoming election. 
“Ts it not apparent,” asked the writer, “to the most common minds that 
in the North and throughout the world, there is a moral influence being 
brought to bear against slavery which, if it does not preclude utterly the 
admission of another state into the Union, will make it dangerous to 
attempt it? . . . It is to the northern Democracy the South is in- 
debted for its institutions.” Free Trader, Nov. 26, 1844; Mississippian, 
July 5, 1844. 
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and readily admitted that the South favored the acquisition of 
Texas because her influence now on the wane in the councils of 
the nation would be greatly augmented by the increase of slave 
territory, but the editor refused “to sink the other questions into 
insignificance,” and deplored the hot-headed movements of those 
who would make the annexation question the sole issue of the 
campaign. The South should beware of deserting its “natural 
allies,” the Democracy of the North; the disunionist proceedings 
of any group of southern men as well as the activities of the abo- 
litionist faction at the North were condemned in bitter terms; 
the southern people had ample security for their rights in the con- 
stitution. “So long as the Union lasts, the South is safe.”® 

If further proof-were needed of the fact that other issues be- 
sides annexation were believed to be at stake in this campaign,’® 
it is to be found in the addresses of the central state committee of 
the Democratic party, among whose twelve members occur the 
names of Quitman and Roger Barton. These addresses thus rep- 
resent the views of the official spokesmen of the party in Mis- 
sissippi, and in one of the addresses annexation is almost dealt 
with as if it were a side issue; for only the barest allusion is made 
to Clay’s position on the Texas question. Both of the documents 
on the other hand take up twenty columns of the newspapers in 
setting forth in a most exhaustive manner the Democratic creed 
touching a national bank, the tariff, internal improvements, and 
distribution of the revenue derived from the proceeds of the public 
lands. On the whole the question of annexation is dealt with in 





a temperate manner in the address first put forth,—as “possibly 
paramount to any or all of other great questions,” though if war 
with Mexico must come as a result of redeeming the pledge of 
the treaty of 1803, let it come. It was argued that the extension 
of slave territory would render slave labor more valuable, while 
not increasing the evils of slavery, for the free blacks could be 
colonized in Mexico. Reference is made to the economic argument 
that Texas as an ally or a dependency of England would enable 
that country to derive its supply of cotton from the region be- 
yond the Sabine; granting that the extension of the national 

*Mississippian, Feb. 21, Apr. 3, May 1, 15, 29, June 8, July 5, 12, 15, 
26, Aug. 2, Sept. 27, Oct. 30, 1844. 
*Smith, Annexation of Texas, 298. 
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territory might depress the value of lands in the South, none but 
speculators would suffer. Those who predicted disunion in con- 
sequence of annexation were little better than traitors, “who would 
rend asunder the Union rather than new States should exercise 
the constitutional right of being admitted into the Union.” 
Whig party organs complained bitterly of the action of promi- 
nent Democratic leaders, who canvassed the state from one end 
to the other, haranguing their audiences upon the subject of 
“democracy and Texas.” In the language of their opponents, de- 
nunciation of Henry Clay constituted “the weapon of their war- 
fare and annexation was the burthen of their song.” But while 
the necessity of annexation on account of the sectional interest 
involved were stressed by Huston, Quitman, Foote and others, 
this was by no means the sole issue to which reference was made 
in their speeches. For a number of reasons the annexation of 
Texus seemed a desirable thing to the people of Mississippi just 
as it did to those of other southern states. One of the Texan 
commissioners to the United States referred, though with exag- 
geration, to the “run mad annexation excitement in the southern 
states.”"* As has been pointed out, the subject of annexation 
was a theme upon which it was easy for orators to kindle enthu- 
siasm among those who gathered at barbecues during the summer 
months.** “Poke & Texas, that’s the thing, it goes like wild-fire 
with the folks as kant rede, nor don’t git no papers.” Thus did a 
disgusted Whig sum up the argument for the democratic nomi- 


“Mississippian, Aug. 9, 16, 1844. The two addresses are identical with 
the exception of the portion dealing with Texas. The most interesting 
part of both manifestoes is a section entitled, “What is Democracy?” All 
the “beauties of the democratic faith” are said to flow from the mem- 
orable declarations of Jefferson and his compeers that all men are created 
free and equal. “Many of our opponents are opposed to poor men 
voting or taking part in the administration of the government. They 
estimate a man’s talents and virtues according to his acres and dollars”; 
they would create distinctions in society, would elevate the few at the 
expense of the many; in their view government is a “divine thing that 
must not be touched by the rude hands of the people.” On the contrary, 
the upholders of the divine principle of the immortal declaration favored 
universal suffrage, regardless of property qualifications. Professor Dodd 
has pointed out that the last reference to the Declaration of Independence 
by the Democratic party in its national platform was in 1840. 

"Cf. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., I, 208, 238-239, 270. 

*The largest and most enthusiastic meetings of this nature were those 
held by the Whigs. Port Gibson Herald, July 4, 18, 1844. 
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nees so far as the undiscriminating masses were concerned.’* By 
many the desirability of annexation was put upon grounds of 
broad national interest, though it is difficult to believe that such 
considerations outweighed those of a sectional cast. It was as- 
serted that the peace, security and interests of the whole nation 
required immediate annexation to the United States, whose good 
faith was pledged to carry out the treaties of 1803 and 1819. In 
Mississippi as elsewhere a potent consideration was “a spontaneous 
desire to regain a valuable piece of property that had been surren- 
dered imprudently and could now be had at a bargain.” It is 
not surprising that on the whole the legal considerations involved 
received comparatively little attention from popular orators and 
partisan editors. It seemed to be generally assumed that all 
doubt as to any constitutional impediment touching annexation 
had been resolved “by the unanswerable argument of our illus- 
trious fellow-citizen, Martin Van Buren.” Among the reasons 
assigned by the legislature for instructing their representatives in 
congress “to urge zealously and perseveringly the immediate and 
indissoluble annexation by treaty of the republic of Texas to the 
United States” was the fact that the two countries were contig- 
uous in geographical position, inhabited by kindred people, spoke 
a kindred language, produced the same staples, cherished the same 
commercial interests, and were animated by the same love of lib- 
erty..° It may well be believed, however, that such considerations 
were subordinate to the political motive, for previous legislatures 
had linked the annexation question with the perpetuity of slavery 
in the most emphatic manner."* 

As might be expected, much stress was placed by writers and 
speakers upon the so-called economic arguments for annexation; 
appeal was made to the letters of Jackson and of Walker in which 
had been set forth the civil, military and commercial importance 
of Texas.’* Annexation it was asserted would open up new mar- 

“This reporter had been one of a number who had listened to speeches 
at Ripley by Foote and Davis. Like many another Whig he saw or 
professed to see in the Texas movement nothing more than an issue of 
narrow proportions: “I guess the General [Foote] has lots of land out 
in Texas.” 

*Smith, Annexation of Texas, 320. 
“Free Trader, Apr. 3, 1844. 

“House Journal for 1837, 158. 
“Holly Springs Guard, May 1, 1844. 
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kets for the manufactures of northern states, for the agricultural 
products of the middle and western states, all of which would in- 
volve an increase of shipping and an expansion of commerce.*® 
This argument put forth by Huston in an elaborate exposition 
of the reasons for immediate annexation was intended to reconcile 
northern sentiment to an increase of slave territory; for first and 
last Huston was the most extreme advocate of annexation be- 
cause of its bearing upon the question of slavery. Others argued 
that annexation would bring a reduction in the price of lands in 
consequence of the extension of the national domain, and would 
prevent Texas as an independent state from supplying the Eng- 
lish market with cotton to the ruin of the southern planter.*° 
Governor Brown dwelt upon the danger of Texas as a rival in 
the production of cotton in case that country became a part of 
the dominions of England.*! Texas as a free-labor nation, argued 
the Free Trader, would glut English markets not only with cotton, 
but with tobacco and rice as well.** 

Reference has been made to the fact that during the years that 
intervened between the attainment of independence and the emer- 
gence of annexation as an issue in party politics, deep concern was 
manifested in Mississippi at the danger that was believed to 
menace the South and its interests unless Texas were annexed. 
Men in Mississippi as elsewhere in the lower South had come to 
believe that the annexation of Texas was all essential to the pres- 
ervation of the Union. It would have been most surprising, 
therefore, if in the campaign of 1844 this argument had not re- 
ceived cordial and wide-spread support. Second only in impor- 
tance to what may be termed this sectional motive was the deep- 
seated anti-British sentiment which manifested itself mostly, 
though by no means exclusively, in the newspapers. At no period 

*Mississippian, May 30, 1844; Cf. Ripley Advertiser, Mch. 22, 1845. 
The Independent Democrat, Feb. 17, 1844, declared one of the principal 
reasons why the admission of Texas was favored was because it involved 
an extension of the principles of free trade. 


“For an allusion to this argument, see Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tewx., II. 
222; Cf. Reeves, Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, 92. 

“MS. Executive Journal. Dept. Archives and History. 

“Free Trader, Oct. 16, 1844. Though never losing an opportunity to 
set forth the iniquities of a protective tariff, this stalwart democratic 
journal deplored the ruin of tariffs and manufactures in consequence of 
an independent Texas throwing open her ports to the commerce of the 
world, thereby deluging the Mississippi valley with goods duty free. 
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of our history perhaps has what Secretary John Hay once char- 
acterized as a mad-dog hatred of England, been more pronounced 
than it was in the discussions which took place in connection with 
the subject of annexation. And one of, if not the chief, causes 
of this antipathy for England was dread of that country’s abo- 
litionist designs in Texas. 

In his inaugural address of January 11, 1844, Governor Brown 
urged that annexation under any circumstances was desirable, 
since such a measure was intimately connected with the prosperity 
of the state, in fact with its very existence as an independent 
member of the confederacy. England, where anti-slavery senti- 
ment was so pronounced, was said to have proposed the total abo- 
lition of slavery in Texas, her government to reimburse the slave 
owners. “So long, however, as Texas maintains her independence, 
and adheres to her present form of government, it is not indis- 
pensable, especially if she repel, as I trust she ever will, with 
becoming energy, all attempts to unsettle her domestic policy on 
the subject of slavery. And shall we stand idly by, whilst Texas, 
and with her our institutions are drawn inch by inch into the 
meshes of a wily nation, that has never failed to do us injury?” 
The most important consideration was that from Texas might be 
carved independent states that would offset Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
the unsettled territory of the northwest; this would preserve the 
political equilibrium of the Senate, so absolutely essential to the 
safety of the domestic institutions of the South, increase the in- 
fluence of that section in the councils of the nation, “secure to 
Mississippi peace in the exercise of her domestic policy, and a 
proud independence as a separate member of the confederacy.”** 
In these words were summed up what was in all probability the 
most potent argument for annexation that was to be heard so 
often during the weeks and months that followed the nomination 
of Polk and Dallas. Governor T. M. Tucker, in presenting to 
the legislature for consideration and action a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the legislature of Alabama advocating annex- 
ation, used these words: “I unite in opinion with the people of 
Alabama, in believing that the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, is not only indispensable to the institutions of the Southern 


BUS. Executive Journal. 
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States, but also to the peace and commerce of the United States.”** 


It is not difficult to believe that “the peace and commerce of the 
United States’ was a secondary consideration in the minds of 
these two Mississippi governors, and that their chief concern arose 
from the danger that confronted their section unless more slave 
territory was added to the Union. The legislature of Mississippi 
was not slow in acting upon the suggestions of its governors; nor 
is this surprising in view of the action taken by previous legis- 
latures in putting the desirability of annexation exclusively upon 
grounds of a sectional cast, while at the same time slavery was ex- 
tolled as the very palladium of their prosperity and happiness.*® 
The subject of annexation engaged the attention of the state legis- 
lators during the months of January and February. More than 
twenty pages of the senate journal are devoted to the “Address 
of a Citizen of Texas,” which was in the nature of a reply to the 
manifesto put forth by Adams and some twenty other members 
of congress remonstrating against the annexation of Texas. One 
extract may be quoted as conveying the tenor of the whole: “Texas 
will be the instrument in the hands of Great Britain to drive you 
from your homes and to wrest from you your property.”** The 
final vote on the preamble and resolutions adopted was 62 to 10, 
nine Whigs voting in the affirmative. The most significant reso- 
lution adopted declared, “That in the judgment of the Legisla- 
ture, if the desired annexation should not be affected, it will be 
incompatible with the rights, interests and tranquillity of the 
United States, for any European power to obtain possession of 
the territory of Texas, or to.secure a commanding influence in 
her councils; and that such an attempt would be considered by the 


oT 
7 


United States as a sufficient cause for war.’” 


“Thid. 

*Niles’ Weekly Register, LXIV, 173. On March 16, 1844, W. H. Ham- 
mett, a member from Mississippi, presented in the national House of 
Representatives resolutions “passed with great unanimity” by the legis- 
lature of his state in favor of annexation. Hammett’s attitude upon this 
and other questions of a sectional nature may be gathered from a single 
sentence of a speech delivered by him in the House the previous month: 
“Let the struggle then come when it might, in the South there would be 
no distinction between Whig and Democrat.” These same resolutions 
were presented by Robert J. Walker in the Senate. Cong. Globe, 28 
Congress, 1 Session, 408, 235, 410. 

*Senate Journal, 73-94. 


"Free Trader, Apr. 3, 1844. In January a resolution was introduced in 
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More far-reaching in its effects so far as the outcome of the 
election was concerned, was the aggressive campaign carried on 
by the group of party leaders whose names have been mentioned 
above. 

Among these was Jefferson Davis, who was one of the pres- 
idential electors on the Democratic ticket. In his public utter- 
ances Davis by no means confined himself to the Texas question, but 
took up one by one the issues which divided the two parties, deal- 
ing with them in a clear and convincing manner. High hopes 
were entertained by democratic journals of the future which 
awaited Davis as the favorable impression which he made upon 
his hearers increased from day to day. “He is the pride of old 
Warren, and is destined soon to be the pride of the State and of 
the whole country.” “Mr. Davis is the impersonation of the true 
spirit of the South. He will do more to win back the former 
spirit and admiration of the world to her, than any man we could 
send to public life. We predict that he becomes the Calhoun of 


Mississippi.”** At a democratic meeting held at Natchez on July 
the House to the effect that a select committee of five members be in- 
structed to bring in a bill declaring war against Mexico; the resolution 
was promptly rejected. Not quite two weeks later the Senate by a 
unanimous vote, including eight Whigs, adopted a set of resclutions on 
annexation. On February 10 the House considered the Senate resolutions 
concerning annexation which had been referred to a committee of eleven 
members. According to the Free Trader the theme called forth some of 
the “tallest speaking” which had been heard in the legislature up to that 
time. Among prominent Whigs who opposed the measure were J. S. 
Yerger, of Vicksburg. and Luke Lea, of Hinds county. A minority report 
was presented by George Winchester, of Natchez, the “citadel of whiggery,” 
to the effect that it was incompatible with the rights and interests of the 
United States for any European government to obtain possession of the 
territory of Texas, or to interfere in its domestic affairs; the motion 
was lost by a vote of 58 to 15. An amendment to the majority report 
offered by Yerger of Vicksburg was also lost by a vote of 55 to 15. A 
leading Whig lawyer of Jackson writing to Robert J. Walker commented 
upon the action of the Whig members as follows: “I regret to say that 
the want of unanimity in our late legislature was occasioned by a few, 
a very few Whigs, who have thereby sealed their political destiny, and 
incurred universal condemnation.” House Journal, 120, 622-623; Senate 
Journal, 195; Free Trader, Feb. 21, 1844. 

One of the Democratic organs made mention of his “eagle look, his 
bold, free form and gesture,” and spoke of the gentlemanly deportment 
and kindly feelings that marked his canvass. Davis did not escape 
criticism at the hands of the opposition journals, but the shafts aimed at 
him were devoid of malice and coarseness, in striking contrast to the 
attacks made upon some of the other leaders, as Foote. One Whig. 
journal after referring to his eulogy of Calhoun at the Jackson conven- 
tion, “which made some of the friends of ‘Old Hickory’ look sick,” spoke 
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12 for the purpose of extolling the nominees of the Baltimore 
convention, one of the speakers was Colonel Davis. Among the 
resolutions passed on this occasion was the following: “That the 
democracy of this country look upon the immediate re-annexation 
of Texas te the family of the Union, as an act expedient and 
necessary for the safety, the perpetuity, the glory, and the honor 
of the whole nation. There is no reason for believing that put- 
ting the annexation of Texas upon broad grounds of national in- 
terest did not meet with the entire approval of Davis; a wide gulf 
separated him from those extremists in the state who pronounced 
themselves ready to advocate disunion in the event of the failure 
of annexation. In a word, his attitude on the whole reflected 
more faithfully than did Robert J. Walker the sentiment enun- 
ciated by the latter: “It is a great question of national interest 
too large and comprehensive to embrace any party or section less 
than the whole American people”; for while Walker in his famous 
letter did put the annexation of Texas upon national grounds, in 
his pamphlet entitled “The South in Danger” he appealed to nar- 
row sectional interests, recommending annexation solely on the 
ground of perpetuating and extending the South’s peculiar in- 
stitution. When the campaign of that summer came to an end, 
Davis had made a reputation for himself as an able and a zealous 
advocate, a talented and fearless speaker, and one whose speeches 
combined an unusual degree of power and elegance.*® The fol- 


3999 


of him as a “gentleman of pleasing manners and address, possessing a 
musical and well-modulated voice.” Another leading Whig organ, while 
complimenting his courtesy and his bearing toward his opponents, charged 
the speaker with skimming over the questions at issue, “touching only 
upon those points calculated to operate upon the feelings or interests of 
his audience.” Another Whig after listening to the “school boy candi- 
date,” spoke of the excruciating effects upon his audience when at the 
close of his exordium, “Jeff Davis” drew from his pocket his written 
speech and proceeded to deal in a laborious manner with the issues of 
the campaign. The leading organ of the state right element attacked 
Davis because the young aspirant for political honors had declared in 
favor of military colleges in every state where the youth might be e:lu- 
cated at public expense; too many aristocratic notions had been instilled 
into him at West Point. Vicksburg Sentinel, June 30, Nov. 3, 1845; 
Yazoo Democrat, Sept. 10, 1845; Columbus Democrat, Aug. 10, 1844; Port 
Gibson Herald, July 4, 18, 1844; Vicksburg Weekly Whig, Aug. 16, 1844; 
Raymond Gazette, Oct. 24, 1845. 

“Free Trader, June 14, 1844, 

Mississippi Democrat, Feb. 12, Sept. 10, 1845. A contemporary spoke 
of the delight it was to listen to his “soft and mellow utterances, his 
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lowing summer he was chosen by the democratic state convention 
as one of Mississippi’s representatives in congress.** 

Henry S. Foote in his advocacy of annexation emphasized the 
benefits to be derived solely from a sectional point of view.* 
Foote possessed a vigorous mind and was a man of unbounded 
energy. Of limited education he made extraordinary efforts to 
supply the deficiencies of earlier years. Of a courteous and affable 
demeanor in private life, his coarse attacks upon his political op- 
ponents drew forth allusions in kind from them and from the 
organs of the Whig party.** He would assail the town Whigs as 
the “most incorrigible of sinners” in that they opposed a measure 
fraught with so much importance to both countries; from the 
stubborn members of that party in Natchez and other Mississippi 
towns nothing was to be expected; it was to the plain men of the 
country,—the planters—whose all was at stake, that he looked for 
opposition to Clay and to abolitionism.** Yet as is well known 
it was from these very planters, Whig in politics and owners of 
three-fourths of the slaves in the black belt, that the most pro- 
nounced opposition to annexation came. In fact, it was a source 
of frequent complaint on the part of the Whig journals that three- 
fourths of those who made the most fuss about Texas and abo- 
litionism and southern rights did not possess a single slave.** 

No Mississippian of prominence had been more deeply stirred 
by the events of the Texas revolution than John A. Quitman, who 
threw himself with ardor into the cause of the struggling Texans.** 


lucid arguments, and poetic fancy.” Davis, Recollections of Mississippi 
and Mississippians, 193. 

“Mississippi Democrat, July 16, 1845. 

“Independent Democrat, July 10, 1844; Port Gibson Herald, July 18, 
1844. 

“Cf. Constitutionalist, Apr. 13, 1844; Port Gibson Herald, July 4, 
1844; Vicksburg Weekly Whig, Aug. 26, 1844. 

“Cf. Free Trader, June 26, 1844. 

*“Tsn’t it amusing,” remarked the Natchez Courier, “to hear a loco- 
foco who never owned a negro in the world, and in all probability never 
will by means of honest industry, talk in the most alarming tone about 
the institution of slavery, and insinuating that those who own hundreds 
of slaves are colleaguing with the abolitionists of the North?” Cf. Con- 
stitutionalist, Dec. 25, 1844; Free Trader, Oct. 23, 1844; Cole, Whig Party 
in the South, 104; Phillips, “The Southern Whigs,” Turner Essays in 
American History, 219. 

“Claiborne, Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, I, 139, 192- 
194. 
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Like many another of his contemporaries he had zealously sup- 
ported Van Buren until the appearance of his Texas letter.® 
With characteristic zeal he devoted his time and energy to the 
canvass waged in support of the nominees of the Baltimore con- 
vention. As early as January of the presidential year General 
Quitman was urging the citizens of every county to hold meetings 
upon the subject of annexation.*® At a meeting held in Jackson 
on Friday evening, May 10, a long series of resolutions was pre- 
sented by Quitman on behalf of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the subject of “reannexation.” Besides dwelling upon argu- 
ments with which we are already familiar, these alluded to the 
menace to the country as a whole, and especially to the south- 
western states if this territory should fall under the control of 
England. Indicative of the aggressive attitude of Quitman was 
the fifth resolution which, in the light of later day events, pos- 
sesses an especial interest. This affirmed, the “United States 
have not only the right, but are in duty bound by a just, wise, and 
rational exercise of their influence and power to interpose in the 
dissensions and wars of their neighbors, when these have a ten- 
dency to disturb the peace and security of our frontier, or threaten 
to destroy the happiness, prosperity, and safety of any portion of 
our country.” Especially significant as indicating a leading mo- 
tive behind the desire for expansion was the seventh resolution, 
which declared “Re-annexation paramount to all other political 
questions of the day,—beneficial to the whole country, of deep and 
vital interest to the people of the slave states and essential to 
the prosperity, repose and safety of the southwest.”*® 

A figure that became well known to the voters of Mississippi 
during this memorable campaign was Felix Huston. He had 
figured prominently in the events connected with the Texas revo- 
lution of eight years before, was at one time in command of the 
Texan army and would have welcomed an opportunity to invade 
Mexico.*° Huston was a fiery radical, representing the attitude 


*Iboid., I, 214. 

*Southron, Jan. 17, 1844. 

“A committee of ten, of which Quitman was chairman, was designated 
to draft a constitution and by-laws for the “Texas Annexation Associa- 
tion,” the object of which was to promote “by all quiet, legal, and con- 
stitutional means, immediate reannexation.” 

“Cf. Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 6-18. 
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of the extremists in his advocacy of annexation. A Whig in pol- 
itics until the Texas question became an issue in the canvass of 
1844 and for a number of years a law partner of Sergeant 8S. Pren- 
tiss in New Orleans, he now became one of the most energetic ad- 
vocates of the election of Polk and Dallas. Small in numbers, 
Huston and his following made up what may be termed the ir- 
reconcilables of the Democratic party so far as their attitude 
toward annexation was concerned. 

In military affairs Huston had acted on the principle that “e 
short fight and long negotiation is not the way to gain a profit by 
victory.”*! He now proceeded to put the opponents of immediate 
annexation on the defensive by an aggressive campaign in which 
extreme measures were urged in the event of annexation failing 
of achievement. In a democratic meeting held on July 3 at 
Natchez—the home of the “purse-proud speculating aristocrats”’— 
addresses were delivered by Huston and Quitman, in the course 
of which the former vehemently attacked England’s supposed 
abolitionist designs in Texas. The acquisition of Texas was de- 
picted as being of vital importance to the South, necessary to 
the peace and security of the Union. Clay’s letter upon the sub- 
ject of Texas was assailed, and his election denounced as a great 
national evil; for deny it as they might, emancipation was one 
of the great objects of the Whig party.*? In an open letter ad- 


“MS. Dept. Archives and History. 

“Free Trader, June 19, July 3, 31, 1844. 

As was to be expected, this change of front on the part of one who 
for twenty years had been a follower of Clay led to bitter attacks being 
made upon Huston by the Whig journals of New Orleans and of 
Mississippi. These charged him with being a speculator in Texas lands, 
and made “the most infamous insinuations and slanders” as to General 
Huston’s motives in advocating annexation. They made light of his argu- 
ment that annexation was necessary to strengthen the South against the 
North, ridiculed his “blood-red efforts to be eloquent” as well as his 
speeches in which he saw “prefigured the lusty strides of John Bull.” 
Democratic organs within the state took up the cudgels vigorously in 
his behalf, praised his speeches as “ardent and effective specimens of 
elocution,”’ and declared he had been actuated by principle in abandoning 
an old and personal friend. Stress was laid upon the fact that he had 
renounced a highly lucrative law practice to aid Texas, returning from 
that country a poor man. It was added somewhat naively that his entire 
landed interest in Texas could be had for a good saddle horse and $500 
in gold. While the estimates assigned for his losses in Texas by partisan 
journals were doubtless exaggerated, the fact remains that large sums 
were laid out by him in equipping armed emigrants at the time of the 
Texas revolution. Vicksburg Sentinel, June 24, 1844; Free Trader, May 
29, July 3, Aug. 4, 1844; Woodville Republican, May 25, 1844; Inde- 
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dressed to the Whigs of Louisiana and Mississippi Huston affirmed 
that his reasons for leaving the Whig party was not so much on 
account of the stand that party had taken on the annexation of 
Texas, but chiefly because that question involved the more serious 
one of the abolition of slavery. Huston had convinced himself 
that a Whig victory would mean an irretrievable blow at the in- 
stitutions and prosperity of the South, ample proof of which was 
to be found in the utterances of the northern Whigs, the burden 
of which was the “sin and odium of slavery.” The letter closed 
with the prediction that the anti-slavery crusade threatened utterly 
to prostrate the southern states or to force the union to its termi- 
nation. Southern Whigs then should hesitate to fasten humiliat- 
ing chains on the southern states or to drive them to desperation.** 
“Without Texas we cannot sustain slavery for ten years. If we 
must give up slavery, let us make the best terms we can; if not, 
let us unite for our preservation and be prepared for any emer- 
gency. If Texas is lost, political and fanatical abolitionism will 
stalk boldly into the halls of Congress, headed not only by the 
Adamses and Giddingses, but such as Webster and Seward, who 
will heap contumely and scorn on the Southern States and con- 
stantly endeavor to bring their moral character, their social rela- 
tions, and their institutions into contempt.” If the anti-slavery 
and abolition spirit continued to increase, then the Union could 
not and ought not to be preserved; and in any event it could not 
last unless based on an equality of feelings and interests. 

As an ally of a foreign power Texas would be a constant menace 
to the southwestern border, whilst the possession of Galveston 
would cut us off from the navigation of the Gulf. To offset these 
impending dangers the only hope of the South lay in an alliance 
of that section with the democracy of the North and the states of 
the further West.** Thus did Huston set forth the views of the 
cotton South; his course in Mississippi politics at this time antici- 
pated the attitude of such men as William J. Yancey, of Alabama, 
“the orator of secession,” and of Robert Barnwell Rhett, of South 
Carolina. He was the most radical of the group of leaders whose 
pendent Democrat, May 25, 1844; Port Gibson Herald, July 4, 1844. Cf. 
Kennedy, History of Texas, II, 241. ; 

ST bid., Sept. 18, Oct. 16, 1844. 
“Aug. 14, 28, Oct. 9, 1844. 
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names have been mentioned in connection with the aggressive cam- 
paign that was being waged for the extension of slave territory; 
under their guidance Mississippi was preparing to become “the 
most aggressive expansionist state in the Union in the years just 
preceding the civil war.”** 

The fear that the South had begun to entertain for its peculiar 
institution from the time of the Missouri Compromise question*® 
was naturally greatly intensified in consequence of the abolitionist 
propaganda, while in Mississippi pro-slavery sentiment had become 
crystallized prior to the decade with which we are dealing. When, 
therefore, Huston, Foote, and Brown pointed out the urgent need 
of “the annexation of Texas as essential to the future safety and 
repose of the Southern States,” their arguments found a ready 
response in the minds of their hearers. Not only did the anti- 
slavery agitation in the United States lead “many of our southern 
citizens to long for separation and a union with slave-holding 
Texas” ;*7 it also accentuated the deep dread of a servile insur- 
rection that hung over the slave section;** and as abolitionism 
assumed more and more of a political character, pro-slavery senti- 
ment became intensified at the south, and grew more insistent in 
its demands for territory for further expansion.*® 

But it was not only by governors, legislatures, and prominent 


“Dodd, Statesmen of the Old South, 206. Among the numerous political 
gatherings which Huston addressed was one at Port Gibson in August. If 
we are to believe a Whig reporter who was present on that occasion, Huston 
after dwelling upon the paramount importance of annexation as involving 
the very existence of Southern prosperity, and more especially the fate 
of the institution of slavery, indulged in language something like the 
following: “That when it comes to fighting, the South could just whip 
any force that could be arrayed against it—we had the hearts and the 
hands to carry us in triumph through any war, foreign or domestic 
‘ of all the people on the footstool of the Almighty, we were un- 
questionably the most impregnable—we had the nerve, money and mili- 
tary to fight long, fight victoriously, to fight on a full belly without any 
prospect of want.” Port Gibson Herald, July 18, 1844. 


“Conger, “South Carolina and Early Tariffs,’ Miss. Val. Hist. Rev., 


V, 422. 

“Smith, War with Mewico, I, 83. 

Natchez Gazette, Oct. 26, 1831. Cf. Charleston Courier, Aug. 18, 1835; 
New Orleans Bee, Sept. 25, 1835. In 1835 Huston contributed to the 
New York Courier and Enquirer a letter upon this subject. In 1850 the 
views set forth in this letter were elaborated in a very interesting 
pamphlet entitled “The Military Strength of the Southern States, and 
the Effects of Slavery Therein. Addressed to the Southern Convention.” 

“Cf. Free Trader, Aug. 25, 1844; Spirit of Kosciusko, Feb. 27, 1839. 
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leaders that the argument in favor of immediate reannexation on 
sectional grounds was advanced; in numerous public meetings, 
many of them non-partisan, and representing practically every 
section of the state, resolutions were adopted demanding re-annex- 
ation as of vital importance to the security and perpetuity of 
southern institutions. In the meetings in which members of both 
parties participated, they avow their intention “to bury the toma- 
hawk of party warfare and contend shoulder to shoulder for the 
cause of annexation.” It is not surprising to find the makers of 
these resolutions condoning, as the legislature had done seven 
years before, the institution of slavery. “Southern slavery con- 
fers countless blessings on both master and slave,” runs one reso- 
lution; another “solemnly asserts the right to extend slavery as 
our wishes or interest may dictate.” “Re-annexation” is declared 
to be paramount to all other political questions of the day. The 
burden of scores of resolutions representing every section of the 
state is that annexation was, “absolutely and indispensably neces- 
sary to the preservation of our domestic institutions,” and that 
right soon. To oppose annexation—and it was only from the abo- 
litionists that opposition came—was “to strike a death-stab at the 
institutions of the South in their tenderest and most vital point.” 
While it was criminal and dangerous to postpone such a “great 
national blessing” as the annexation of Texas, the measure was a 
question of life and death with southern men, with the citizens 
of the slaveholding states. “So essential do we deem it to the 
very existence of our domestic institutions, and the security of 
our families and firesides, that all who oppose obstacles to this 
great measure are foes to the prosperity and enemies to the se- 
curity of our domestic institutions.” If Texas were refused, no 
alternative would be left but for her to make terms with England, 
“our deadliest enemy”; for the thing most to be apprehended at 
this time was British interference with slavery.*° Allusion to the 
possibility of England exerting her influence in a manner danger- 
ous to the peace and safety of the southern states is a continually 
recurring theme in the arguments advanced by the advocates of 
annexation; and there can hardly be a doubt that the supposed 

“A Whig journal referred to the madcap and revolutionary meetings, 


where the Democratic champions grappled with each other on the Texas 
question, Columbus Whig, May 23, 1844. 
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designs of Great Britain upon Texas was a potent factor in crys- 
tallizing the sentiment for annexation. It was held to be degrad- 
ing to the national honor “to sue for the consent of any other 
power, to be deterred by foreign threats.” “Should England, the 
imperious mistress of land and sea, the especial guardian of the 
negro race, wherever that guardianship can redound to her own 
advantage,”’—be permitted to interfere with affairs on this con- 
tinent? A deadly blow would be aimed at the South if England 
should join with Mexico in the abolition of slavery. In fact, 
Mississippi afforded a conspicuous instance of the “continuous 
drumbeat of resentment and defiance against foreign interposi- 
tion.”* , 

As a rule disunion was deprecated as “the greatest evil that 
could befall us,” but now and then an element representing the 
“left wing” or the “chivalry,” as it was termed, would obtain con- 
trol of a meeting, and then resolutions of an even more sectional 
cast than those described above would be the order of the day. 
One such group of “rabid nullifiers” in a meeting at Columbus de- 
clared that no man should be voted for who had not been the 
open, fearless, and consistent advocate of annexation; if the treaty 
of annexation, then pending, should be rejected, the South should 
hold a convention to act as emergencies might require; in the 
language of Jackson, it was a case of “peaceably if we can, forcibly 
if we must.”*? 

With one important exception, the tone of the public prints of 
Mississippi touching annexation may be summed up in the words,— 

‘Smith, Annexation of Texas, 302. Cf. Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 


240; Washington Daily Globe, June 19, 1844, quoting the New York 
Herald of June 18. 

“The description of the meetings is based in the main upon con- 
temporary newspaper accounts. 

“Without Texas,” said Colonel William Davis, addressing a meeting 
at Holly Springs on May 15, “we are hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the North.” A group of citizens in Claiborne county declared 
that while they grieved to see the Union threatened, nevertheless they 
desired the immediate annexation of Texas. If justice to Texas was not 
consonant with our treaty stipulations to Mexico, and the chances of 
war with England, “we dare frankly and boldly to meet the responsibili- 
ties of the alteration,” for there were causes that justified the abrogation 
of all treaties. The Texas Association of Holmes county declared in a 
meeting at Franklin on June 8 that the opposition of Clay and Van 
Buren was a “mere temporizing expedient of political chicanery to secure 
the support of Northern abolitionists.” 
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Annezation of Texas and the Mississippi Democrats 19 
“*twere well done if it were done quickly.” 


The reasons for annexation which are dwelt upon with most in- 
sistence by the party organs are similar to those with which we 
have become familiar. The most widely read and influential 
party journal perhaps was the Mississippi Free Trader, published 
at Natchez, and edited for a time by John F. H. Claiborne, the 
well-known historian. From the beginning to the end of the 
campaign this paper strove to impress upon its readers the im- 
portance from every angle to the South of annexation. For this 
would ensure the safety of the southwest, secure the command of 
the Gulf, crush the abolitionist intrigues of England, and above 
all, give the slaveholding states a perpetual majority in the Senate 
of the United States. In editorial after editorial the Whigs of 
the North were charged with being open and avowed abolitionists, 
who were creating in the masses a deep and an undying hostility 
to the southern slayeholder,—“having read us out of the church 
of God they claim the privilege of interfering in our domestic 
relations and of promoting the abolition of slavery throughout the 
world.” As the day of election drew near, the Free Trader be- 
came almost frantic in its appeals to the “patriots of all parties” 
to awake to a sense of their danger involved in the election of 
Clay; the mass of the northern Democrats were with the South 
on the Texas question; only the election of the Democratic nom- 
inees could save the freemen of the South from being driven in a 
few years either “to abolish slavery or to defeat it with their 
swords.”*$ 

So far as the other Democratic journals are concerned, most of 
them simply reiterated the arguments of the Free Trader in favor 
of annexation. The radical Vicksburg Sentinel declared that all 
other questions were mere moonshine compared with the annex- 
ation issue, involving as it did the great contest between slave in- 
stitutions and abolition. It solemnly warned southern Whigs 
“there is swelling up on all sides a feeling against slavery, in- 
creasing so fast that this may be the last Congress in which the 


“The Vicksburg Sentinel, Jan. 20, 1845, complained that scheming 
politicians were seeking to array the moral and religious feeling of the 
world against Southern institutions. 
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South will have it in her power to protect herself.”** It was 
enough for the Sentinel and Expositor that Jackson had pro- 
nounced in favor of immediate annexation, for the editor would 
“sooner pin our political faith to the cast-off shoes of the old 
veteran and champion than to the brains of most other men.” 
Admiration was expressed for the delicacy and honesty of Van 
Buren,—but “we go for Texas now, for Texas always.”°*> The 
most important contribution made to the subject by the Independ- 
ent Democrat was comprised in an editorial entitled “Party Divi- 
sions.” In this the writer urged a new alignment of parties: in 
the first place, northern and southern Democrats had little in 
common save opposition to a national bank, which question was a 
“mere bagatelle”; too many northern Democrats were opposed to 
free trade, too many had voted for the admission of abolitionist 
petitions. The southern branch of the Whig party was more akin 
politically to southern Democrats than to the northern Whigs. In 
short, the time had come when parties in the South should unite 
against the enemies of free trade, of southern slavery and of the 
annexation of Texas.°® Upon receipt of the news of the passage 
by the House of Representatives of the resolution in favor of an- 
nexation, the Columbus Democrat exclaimed: “Now is the golden 
moment; if the resolution is not acted on at this session, Texas will 
be lost to us forever,”—in which event a Whig Senate “must 
forever bear the curses and execrations of an outraged and an in- 
jured people.”*? The slogan of the Holly Springs Guard, the lead- 
ing organ of the party in the northern part of the state, was “For 
annexation cost what it may”; for the measure was fraught with 
the immediate and permanent welfare of the South and West. In 
an editorial entitled “Measures, not Men,” the editor used this 
language: “The Democracy of the South must proclaim to the 
world their determination to forsake all else and cleave to south- 
ern interests and institutions. Clay has but to speak and his 

“Vicksburg Sentinel, Feb. 7, 14, Apr. 2, 29, 30, May 6, June 12, Oct. 30, 
1844; Jan. 30, Feb. 14, 1845. 

*Sentinel and Expositor, May 21, 1844. 

“Independent Democrat, Feb. 3, 17, Mch. 27, June 15, July 27, 1844. 
The Free Trader, Oct. 30, 1844, commented: “South Carolina erred, but 
was pure and patriotic.” 


“Columbus Democrat, Apr. 27, May 11, 1844; Jan. 11, Feb, 15, Mch. 1, 
1845. Cf. Diary of James K. Polk (Ed. Quaife), IV, 41. 
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servile horde cry, ‘Vive le roi,—but his election spells ruin for 


the South. 
Radical in the extreme were the Southern Reformer and the 


Jeffersonian. The former journal declared the rejection of the 


treaty “an audacious outrage upon the rights of a free people. 
The South indignantly calls upon the foul traitors who 
ne despised and vilified her authority to resign their seats.” 
The action of South Carolina in threatening disunion was con- 
doned by the Jeffersonian: for the existence of such threats ‘our 
northern taskmasters must shoulder the responsibility.” “Our 
Federal Union—it must be preserved; if it must be sacrificed, 
let the fair fields of the South be the theatre, where the last strug- 
gle shall be made.’”*® 
The question may naturally be asked, What evidence is there 
that such arguments as were urged by the public prints of the 
state and by such men as Huston and Quitman for immediate an- 
nexation were decisive in influencing to any marked degree public 
sentiment? In other words, were those voters who turned the 
scale in favor of Polk and Dallas influenced by the danger to south- 
ern institutions rather than by any other issue of the campaign? 
So far as reflecting voters are concerned it would seem that the 
very vehemence with which Democratic journals and the more 
radical advocates of annexation depicted the dire consequences that 
would ensue in the event of Clay’s election would cause their ar- 
guments to be dismissed as mere campaign gusto. On the other 
hand it is not difficult to believe that in the mind of many a voter 
the question would naturally arise, “Suppose after all a real dan- 
ger does confront the South?’ Few would stop to think that the 
election of Polk did not necessarily imply the immediate annex- 
ation of Texas, and a ballot cast for the Democratic nominees 
would register a protest against the unholy designs of England 


“Holly Springs Guard, Apr. 3, May 15, 29, July 10, 1844; Jan. 15, 22, 
Mch. 19, 1845. Cf. Smith, Anneaation of Texas, 307: “Clay appeared 
cold, timid, and anti-Southern compared with Polk.” 

“Jeffersonian, Aug. 1, 15, 1844; Mch. 1, 1845. The Radical Democrat, 
Oxford Observer, Yazoo Democrat, and Ripley Advertiser all urged that 
annexation would strengthen the political power of the slaveholding 
states; this was the first great desideratum, while the usual train of 
advantages were set forth which it was held would accrue in consequence 
of incorporating Texas within the Union. Radical Democrat, July 27, 
Aug. 10, 27, 1844; Oxford Observer, Aug. 10, 1844; Yazoo Democrat, 
Nov, 12, 1844; Dec. 10, 1845; Ripley Advertiser, Feb. 22, 1845. 
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upon Texas. For a number of reasons as has been shown the 
acquisition of Texas seemed a desirable thing to the people of 
Mississippi, just as it did to those of other southern states. From 
the “procurement of Louisiana” to the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines, the party of expansion has always triumphed at the polls 
when the issue has been put squarely before the American people. 
And while partisan organs naturally exaggerated the advantages 
that would accrue from the incorporation of Texas within the 
national domain, and depicted in lurid colors the danger to south- 
ern interests from the loss of Texas, when we take into consid- 
eration the prominence generally given to the annexation issue, 
the non-partisan character of many of the meetings held to fur- 
ther the cause of expansion, the comparatively wide-spread and 
deep-seated apprehensions entertained by reason of the abolitionist 
propaganda, it would seem the conclusion may fairly be drawn 
that one of, if not, the most potent argument with the mass of 
Democrats and certainly with those Whigs who deserted their 
party, was the fear of losing Texas and the consequent danger to 
the slave interests of the South. There can hardly be any doubt 
that the continued reiteration of the danger to southern institu- 
tions unless more slave territory were secured had its weight with 
Whig voters; for as the campaign drew to a close, evidence con- 
tinued to accumulate of the falling away of voters within the 
ranks of the followers of Clay. And the most plausible explana- 
tion that can be offered for this was the fear that the election of 
the great Whig leader would involve the loss of Texas, with all 
the benefits that it was pictured would accrue from its possession, 
besides injuring the South in its most vital interests. 

The support accorded Robert J. Walker by Democratic jour- 
nals of the state may be accounted for on purely partisan grounds, 
though first and last Walker proclaimed “the only hope of the 
South is in the annexation of Texas”; but the deep admiration 
entertained for the character and talents of Calhoun by journals 
of every shade of political opinion within the state can be fully 
explained, it would seem, only by reason of the fact that above 
all others he was recognized as “the bold and fearless assertor of 
southern rights,” “the undisputed champion of the domestic in- 
stitutions of Mississippi and her sister states,” the one who had 
put the subject of annexation “before the Senate and people of 
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the the United States as a sectional question, necessary to the salva- 
of tion of the South and her peculiar institutions.”°° 

om. From communications of individuals as set forth from time to 
ip- : time in different journals may be gathered the drift of public 
Is opinion so far as the “average citizen” is concerned. One such 
le. correspondent hailing from Warren county argued that the broad 
ses foundation upon which opposition to Texas rested was hostility to 
he the domestic institutions of the South. He recurs to what had 
th- become almost a shibboleth of party doctrine: “If not annexed 
id- now, Texas will be lost forever. It is idle to preach delay; the 
1e, time of action has arrived; if neglected, the opportunity of an- 
1r- nexing Texas will probably be lost forever, and British emigrants 
nd : controlling her elections will soon rear a power hostile to our gov- 
ist ernment and deeply dangerous to the South.”** Another citizen 
vn expressed the belief that unless Polk was elected, in a few years 
of the country would be divided in name, as it already was in fact, 
ir into a northern and a southern confederacy. “It is high time the 
to ; South should begin to act with a concerted spirit.”°? To another 


bt 5 it was perfectly evident that the secret of the opposition to Texas 
u- ¢ was because the South believed annexation was necessary to give 
th F security and perpetuity to her slave property. To still another 
n- 5 the great question was, “Shall we erect a bulwark against European 
he ? attacks upon our domestic safety, or suffer a foreign power to get 
a- such a foothold as will enable it to break down the established 
of ' institutions in which the South is vitally interested ?’7** 
ll j In conclusion a few comments may be quoted as indicating the 
n, bearing of the election upon the question of annexation from the 

point of view of certain spokesmen of the Democratic party. Dur- 
r- ing the course of a speech upon the Oregon bill, January 30, 1845, 
Is, in the national house of representatives, Jacob Thompson of Mis- 
le sissippi spoke as follows: “If, in the late election, the American 
mn. people did not clearly and distinctly settle the subjects of Texas 
Is 4 
™ “Woodville Republican, Apr. 6, 1844; Vicksburg Sentinel, Apr. 22, 
J 1844; Holly Springs Guard. Feb. 14. Mch. 27. 1844; Columbus Democrat, 
ve Feb. 22, 1845. Cf. Dodd, Jefferson Davis, 72; Reeves, Diplomacy under 
f Tyler and Polk, 137; Cole. Whig Party in the South, 12. Claiborne, Life 
) and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, I, 111, refers to Calhoun’s un- 
i popularity in Mississippi at an earlier period. 
d "Sentinel and Expositor. June 12, 18, 1844. 
if “Free Trader, Sept. 18, 1844. 

“Independent Democrat, July 27, 1844. 
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and Oregon, they settled nothing.”** According to the Columbus 
Democrat, the issue had been fairly made up and a “majority of 
the people have decided that Texas must and shall be annexed.”** 
“Annexation,” declared the Holly Springs Guard, “was the great 
and paramount issue of the last campaigu.”"* A meeting of the 
democratic association of Adams county affirmed that the voters 
had, in addition to declaring against the policies of the Whig party, 
solemnly decided “that the soil and sovereignty of Texas is not to 
be left to British cupidity.”°* The Ripley Advertiser was con- 
vinced that Texas and Oregon were directly in issue at the last 
election, a decision being explicitly expressed by the American 
people.®* 

The Southern Reformer, upon receipt of the news of annexation, 
issued an extra edition heralding the “Great and Glorious Vic- 
tory.” “It is with feelings overflowing with joy that we announce 
to our people the annexation of Texas by the American Congress.” 
To Robert J. Walker was due the thanks and praise of his fellow 
countrymen, “who will hold his action in grateful remembrance 
during his yet more brilliant career.”°* This was a well deserved 
tribute to the man to whom more than to any other the annexation 
of Texas was due. In annexation the Vicksburg Sentinel saw the 
rebuke of abolitionism and of the spirit that culminated in the 
Hartford convention. “The South is safe! The Union will be 


17° Tn an address to the citizens of Wilkinson county, 


preservec 
Douglas H. Cooper, a politician of some local prominence, spoke 
as follows: “The Democrats of 1844 thought the best and in fact 
the only way to prevent the designs of England in regard to Texas 
was to take that republic under the protection of the United States, 
and fight for it afterwards if necessary. Hence in supporting an- 
nexation they were asserting and maintaining the great American 
doctrine of non-interference, by monarchical governments, with 
the affairs of this hemisphere.”*! In a eulogy of Polk delivered 


“Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 221. 

"Columbus Democrat, Nov. 30, 1844. 

“Holly Springs Guard, Mch. 19, 1845. 

“Free Trader, Nov. 26, 1844. 

“Ripley Adwertiser, Feb. 22, 1845. 

“Quoted by the Brandon Desseminator, Mch. 15, 1845. 
“Vicksburg Sentinel, Mech. 11, 1545. 

"Contemporary pamphlet. 
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by C. S. Tarpley in the Mississippi House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1850, the speaker after referring to the fact that it was 
left to Polk to grace his administration by adding the “lone star” 
to our galaxy, gave expression to the following sentiment: “Here 
was a conquest not marked with blood, or sullied with national 
crime.” By this act a fresh guarantee had been given to southern 
rights.”° 

In summarizing the results that may fairly be deduced from the 
foregoing study, the conclusions arrived at are in a measure the 
same as those which have been set forth by other writers in deal- 
ing with the annexation question in the presidential campaign,— 
namely, that in Mississippi as elsewhere there was no clear-cut 
issue between annexation and anti-annexation, but that those who 
voted for Polk were influenced by a number of considerations; 
yet it is perfectly evident, it would seem, in view of the evidence 
that has been presented, that could every other issue have been 
eliminated, an overwhelming majority of the voters of Mississippi 
would have recorded a preference in favor of the immediate an- 
nexation of Texas. The most potent consideration by which the 
advocates of annexation were moved was unquestionably a desire 
to protect the declining slave interests of the South. Second only 
to this was probably the determination to prevent interference on 
the part of England, whose abolitionist designs were chiefly feared ; 
practically every other reason why the presence of a foreign power 
upon the southwest border would work injury to the South and 
to the nation as a whole is to be met with in the arguments ad- 
vanced by the advocates of annexation in Mississippi.** 


=“Kulogy of James K. Polk,” 25 (Jackson, 1850). 

*So far as the so-called economic arguments are concerned, it is difficult 
to believe that any of these had a decisive influence in arousing a genuine 
sentiment in favor of immediate annexation; of these the most potent 
perhaps was the danger to be apprehended from the possibility of Texas 
as an independent state supplying England with cotton to the injury of 
the Southern states. 
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THE TEXAS CONVENTION OF 18457 
ANNIE MIDDLETON 
Ill. THE WORK OF THE CONVENTION 
1. The Acceptance of Annexation 


Of the sixty-one deputies to be elected to the convention, Presi- 
dent Jones apportioned fourteen from the twelve western counties, 
eleven from the five northern, thirteen from the eight eastern, and 
twenty-three from the eleven middle. According to the votes cast 
at the last annual election, this gave an average of one deputy for 
every one hundred and fifty-four voters in the west, for every two 
hundred and twenty-seven in the north and east, and for every 
two hundred and twenty-three in the middle counties.?_ This basis 
of representation was more favorable to the West than its most 
enthusiastic advocates could have expected to obtain from Con- 
gress; therefore, all party dissension, all petty jealousies, and all 
antipathies were forgotten. Moreover, numerous sources of evi- 
dence emphasize the fact that this apportionment was satisfactory 
not only to the West but also to every other section of the Re- 
public. The Texas National Register (Washington), May 14, 
said, “The representation appears to be predicated upon the most 
equitable basis, and will doubtless meet with the sanction of the 
> Upon 
receiving the proclamation recommending the election of deputies 
to the convention, D. 8S. Kaufman of Sabine Town wrote Presi- 
dent Jones: 


true friends of annexation in every part of the Republic.’ 


. . «. The basis fs just, equitable, and Republican, and for it 
you will receive the thanks of a large majority of your fellow- 
citizens. The country knows and appreciates your motives. They 
know well that if Congress had fixed the basis, it would have been 
perhaps almost impossible to secure a different one; that amidst 
conflicts among the members, the great question of annexation 
would have been delayed if not defeated. 


*This is a continuation of Miss Middleton’s paper in the April QUARTERLY 
on “Donelson’s Mission to Texas in Behalf of Annexation.” Together 
the two articles constituted her thesis for the M. A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

*Texas National Register (Washington), May 8, 1845. 
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The Texas Convention of 1845 


Your proclamation was received here, and everywhere I can 
hear from, with the utmost enthusiasm. It has at once satisfied 
your numerous friends. . . . The basis may not suit some 
as well as that Congress would have established, but nevertheless 
it is founded upon the basis of eternal justice; it suits two-thirds 
of the people, and will not be attacked. . . 


In his endorsement of this letter, Jones said: “Mr. Kaufman 
is as ardent and as intelligent a friend of annexation as there is 
in Texas or in the United States. If he is perfectly satisfied with 
my course, I think I must be right.”* Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent’s course was very satisfactory to a large majority of the 
friends of annexation not only because the basis was considered 
“just and equitable,” but, also, because it would accelerate the 
meeting of the convention by at least two months, and would thus 
give ample time for deliberation and action, which could not 
safely be taken if the convention had not met until called by 
Congress. Time for deliberation was imperative, for the joint 
resolution required, as we have seen, that the state constitution 
should be adopted by the people and should be transmitted to the 
President of the United States in time for him to present it to 
Congress on or before January 1, 1846. 

During the month of May, almost every county in the Republic 
held public demonstrations endorsing the action of President Jones 
in calling the convention. The mass meeting held at Brenham, 
May 12, is one of the many instances in which the people publicly 
expressed a desire to consummate annexation speedily on the basis 
of the American proposal. At this meeting the people expressed 
their approval of the President’s proclamation, instructed their 
senators and representatives to accept the joint resolution as soon 
as possible after Congress had assembled, urged all the counties 
to elect delegates to the convention on June 4, and appointed a 
committee of five to assist in carrying out the measure of annex- 
ation by corresponding with other committees in the Republic.‘ 
Despite the fact, however, that the people had expressed so en- 
thusiastically their preference for annexation, on May 14 a public 
meeting at Bastrop condemned the President for calling the con- 


“Kaufman to Jones, May 22, 1845. Jones, Memoranda and Official Cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas, 464-465. 


‘Texas National Register (Washington), May 15, 1845. 
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vention, and on June 19, the anti-annexationists met at Crockett 
and agreed to use all honorable means in their power “to perpetuate 
inviolate the independent national existence of the Republic of 
Texas.” 

Heretofore, the middle and eastern counties had been the bit- 
terest opponents of the President, but in the calling of the con- 
vention they gave him their unanimous support, as their main 
object was to secure annexation with as much unanimity and as 
little delay as was practicable, and they believed that this act set- 
tled annexation so far as it rested with the people of Texas. An- 
other reason for endorsing the President’s action was that they 
considered a united cooperation of the people with the executive 
and legislative branches as the only possible means of effecting 
annexation, since the whole proceeding was extra-constitutional, 
and since it was only by the consent of the government then exist- 
ing that any steps taken for effecting an organic change in the 
laws could become valid. Regardless of this fact, however, some 
of the anti-party men still desired to overthrow the Jones admin- 
istration. In consequence of this, the Texas National Register 
urged the opponents of the President to “abstain from any vio- 
lent and irregular proceedings, and not to attempt to disorganize 
the present Government,” as they had threatened to do. On the 
day appointed by the President, every county in the Republic held 
the elections, which were generally characterized by good order 
and harmony, but which in a few instances ended in most shame- 
ful rows. At La Grange several men were seen “rolling in the 
dirt, scratching and tearing each other’s clothes and faces,” and 
this scene was followed by a duel, which resulted in the death of 
the late sheriff of the county.® Since the people considered that 
their dearest interests would be in jeopardy in the convention, they 
elected their most experienced and ablest champions to represent 
them in the new political arena, but only two of the delegates 
chosen were native Texans. The others were former citizens of 
the United States, a majority of whom had come to Texas during 
the era of the Republic.’ 


‘Texas National Register (Washington), June 26, 1845. 

*Texas National Register (Washington), June 11, 1845. 

"Elliott to Aberdeen, August 22, 1845. SourHwesrerN HISTORICAL 
QUARTERLY, XX, 302. 
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Congress expressed its approval of the convention by passing 
the following act, June 23, 1845: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of Texas in Congress assembled, That 
the members of the Convention, assembled by the President for 
the purpose of framing a constitution preparatory to the admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union, be, and they are hereby entitled to 
the same pay and mileage as the members of Congress are now 
entitled to by law, and such officers as the Convention may deem 
necessary to elect shall be entitled to the same pay as similar 
officers of the House of Representatives. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, That the members of said 
Convention shall be entitled to franking privileges and all other 
privileges secured by the members of Congress. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted, That a sufficient amount of 
money is hereby appropriated to pay the expenses above contem- 
plated and such necessary contingent expenditures as may be voted 
by said Convention, which amount shall be paid by the Treasurer, 
on the joint warrant of the President and the Secretary of the 
said Convention.® 


The convention had been called to meet at Austin, July 4, 1845, 
but as a majority of the delegates elect were in the city before the 
appointed time, an informal meeting was held in the afternoon 
of July 3. After some discussion, Thomas J. Rusk,® acting as 
chairman of the meeting, appointed a committee of fifteen to draft 
an “ordinance expressive of the consent of the people of Texas to 
the terms, conditions, and guarantees” contained in the joint reso- 
lution. The members of this committee were: A. S. Lipscomb, 
Francis Moore, James Love, Isaac Van Zandt, Wm. L. Cazneau, 
L. D. Evans, H. G. Runnels, John Hemphill, «A. Pinckney Hen- 
derson,?® J. M. Lewis, R. E. B. Baylor, James Davis, G. W. Smith, 
John Caldwell, and G. A. Everts. These met in the evening, and 
remained in session until almost midnight before they accepted 


‘Texas National Register (Washington), July 17, 1845. 

*As Rusk had been a member of the convention of 1836, he was not a 
novice in constitution making. Since then he had held the important 
offices of Secretary of War, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
major general of the militia. Baker, A Texas Scrap Book. 264. 


“J. Pinckney Henderson was perhaps the ablest member of this com- 
mittee. He had served the Republic as Attorney General, Secretary of 
State, and Minister Plenipotentiary to France, England, and the United 
States. QUARTERLY OF THE TEXAS Hisroricat AssocraTion, I, 190-195. 
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the terms offered in the first and second sections of the joint reso- 
lution for annexing Texas to the United States.” 

The convention that held its first formal meeting at the capitol 
on the morning of July 4, is generally conceded to have been the 
“ablest political body that ever assembled in Texas,” and “it may 
be seriously doubted whether at the present time a body of dele- 
gates could be selected who would represent an equal variety of 
legal knowledge and an equally extensive experience in the admin- 
istration of laws.’’?* They exhibited a great diversity of opinions, 
wishes, and views, and the very object for which they had as- 
sembled was of such a nature as to develop the most conflicting 
opinions and the most opposite theories. Therefore, it was often 
necessary to effect a compromise before a satisfactory agreement 
could be reached. 

When the session opened, H. G. Runnels formally proposed Rusk 
for President, and as no other names were offered, the convention 
declared him “duly and unanimously elected.” He then addressed 
the assembly, saying: 


: . The objects for which we have assembled deeply in- 
terest the people of Texas. We have the hopes of our present 
population as well as of the millions who may come after us in 
our hands. . . . 

Let us then lay aside all minor considerations, and avoid all 
subjects calculated to divide us in opinion, and let us march boldly 
and confidently up to the formation of a Constitution, which, while 
it secures our own rights, shall satisfy our friends abroad, and 
meet the sanction of God to whose bountiful providence Texas 
is already so much indebted. While we insert these great prin- 
ciples which have been sanctioned by time and experience, we 
should be careful to avoid the introduction of new and untried 
theories. We should leave those who are to follow us free to adopt 
such amendments to the system as their experience and intelli- 
gence shall suggest and their circumstances render necessary. We 
have one great object in view, and that is to enter the American 
Confederacy with becoming dignity and respect.** 


After the address the convention completed its organization by 
electing J. H. Raymond, secretary, Wm. Cockburn, doorkeeper, 
W. Haynie, chaplain, and F. G. Fisher, interpreter. 

"Texas National Register (Washington), July 17, 1845. 


*w. W. Winkler, in Johnson, Texas and Texans, I, 486. 
“Debates of the Convention, 6-7. 
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In order to facilitate the work of the convention, President 
Rusk appointed five standing committees, namely: on the State 
of the Nation, and on the Executive, Legislative, Judiciary, and 
General Provisions of the constitution. He, also, appointed a 
committee of five to prepare rules for the convention. Isaac Van 
Zandt'* was chairman of the committee on General Provisions and 
a member of the committee on rules.’® 
The following is a list of delegates elected to the Convention: 


Austin county—Oliver Jones and P. M. Cuney. 
Brazoria—H. G. Runnels and R. M. Forbes. 
Brazos—Samuel Lusk. 

Bastrop—John Caldwell. 

Colorado—G. W. Brown. 

Fannin—G. A. Everts and Lemuel Evans. 

Fort Bend—J. B. Miller. 

Fayette—R. E. B. Baylor and J. S. Mayfield. 
Galveston—R. Bache and J. Love. 

Goliad—Wm. L. Hunter. 

Gonzales—John D. Anderson. 

Houston—Isaac Parker and P. O. Lumpkin. 
Harris—Francis Moore, I. W. Brashear, and Alex McGowan. 
Harrison—Isaac Van Zandt, S. Holland, and Edward Clark. 
Jasper—G. W. Smith.* 

Jefferson—J. Armstrong.* 

Jackson—F. M. White. 

Liberty—J. Davis and G. T. Wood. 

Lamar—G. W. Wright and H. R. Latimer. 
Montgomery—Sam Houston, James Scott, and A. McNeil. 
Matagorda—A. C. Horton. 

*Milam—I. Standefer. 

Nacogdoches—T. J. Rusk, J. L. Hogg, and C. T. Taylor. 
Rusk—David Gage. 

Robertson—H. J. Jewett and C. Armstrong. 

Refugio—J. Powers. 

Red River—T. C. Young, A. H. Latimer, and J. T. Mills. 








“Van Zandt had served the Republic as a member of Congress and 
minister to the United States. 


“Journal of the Convention, 17. 
*Members of Congress. 
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San Augustine—J. P. Henderson and N. H. Darnell. 
Shelby—R. Rains and A. W. O. Hicks. 

Sabine—J. M. Burroughs. 

San Patricio—H. L. Kinney.* 

Travis—W. L. Cazneau. 

Victoria—A. 8. Cunningham.* 

Washington—A. 8. Lipscomb, J. Hemphill, and V. R. Irion.*® 


The convention being duly organized, the communication from 
President Jones was read, the contents of which are given below: 


In compliance with one of the provisions of a Joint Resolution 
of the present Congress, entitled “A Joint Resolution giving the 
consent of the existing government to the annexation of Texas to 
the United States” approved on the third inst., I now have the 
honor to transmit you a copy of the said Joint Resolution prop- 
erly authenticated at the State Department. 

Believing the Convention might have use for them, I also trans- 
mit you copies of the following official documents: 

1. A joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States, 
approved March Ist, 1845. 

2. A Proclamation recommending the election of deputies to 
the Convention. ‘ 

3. A Proclamation declaring to the people of Texas the actual 
situation of affairs with Mexico, and a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween the two countries. 

4. Conditions preliminary to a Treaty of Peace between Texas 
and Mexico. . . . 

5. Joint Resolution relative to the introduction of United 
States troops and for other purposes. 


On motion of A. S. Lipscomb, President Rusk appointed a 
committee, composed of the same members as that of the previous 
day, to draft an ordinance, “expressing the assent of the conven- 
tion to the American proposition.” This committee, after an ab- 
sence of a few minutes, reported the following ordinance, and 
recommended its adoption by the convention: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States of America has 
passed resolutions providing for the annexation of Texas to that 
Union, which resolutions were approved by the President of the 
United States on the first day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-five; and whereas the President of the United 


“Debates of the Convention, 5-6. Houston was elected as a delegate, 
but since he was in the United States and did not return in time for 
the convention, C. B. Stewart was permitted to take his seat. 
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States has submitted to Texas the first and second sections of the 
said resolution, as the basis upon which Texas may be admitted as 
one of the States of the said Union; and whereas the existing 
government of the republic of Texas has assented to the proposals 
thus made, the terms and conditions of which are as follows: 

[The two first sections of the joint resolution of the Congress 
of the United States are here quoted. | 

Now, in order to manifest the assent of the people of this re- 
public, as required in the above recited portions of the said reso- 
lutions, we, the deputies of the people of Texas, in convention as- 
sembled, in their name, and by their authority, do ordain and de- 
clare, that we assent to and accept the proposals, conditions, and 
guarantees contained in the first and second sections of the reso- 
lution of the Congress of the United States aforesaid.’ 


Despite his previous objections to the terms proposed by the 
United States, J. S. Mayfield, former Secretary of State, moved 
the adoption of the ordinance as submitted by the special com- 
mittee. Thereupon, without any discussion, the vote was taken 
and there was but one dissenting voice, R. Bache of Galveston, and 
he affixed his signature to the resolution after it was adopted by 
the convention. President Rusk at once sent certified copies of 
the ordinance to President Jones, to be by him transmitted to the 
President of the United States.1* On July 5, Donelson, who, as 
an interested observer, had been in attendance upon the congress 
at Washington, arrived in Austin, where Rusk immediately fur- 
nished him with a certified copy of the ordinance. This Donelson 
forwarded by a special messenger to Buchanan.’® 

In reply to President Rusk’s note accompanying the ordinance 
Donelson said: 


From the date of the acceptance of this Ordinance she [Texas] 
will have acquired the right to the protection of the United States, 
and the undersigned is happy to inform you that the President has 
already taken steps to afford this protection in the most effective 
ge against future invasion by either the Mexicans or In- 
dians.”° 


“Journal of the Convention, 8. 

*Journal of the Convention, 11. 

*Donelson to Buchanan, July 6, 1845. Senate Document I, 29 Congress, 
Session, I, 96. 

“Donelson to Rusk, July 6, 1845. Texas National Register (Washing- 
ton), July 24, 1845. 
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On the afternoon of June 21, Captain Waggaman arrived at 
Washington with dispatches for President Jones and Donelson, 
from General Taylor, who commanded the three thousand troops 
stationed at Fort Jesup. The substance of these dispatches was 
to the effect that L. Thomas, the assistant adjutant general, had 
ordered Taylor to protect Texas against a Mexican invasion.** 
A few days after receiving this dispatch from General Taylor, 
Donelson, anticipating with certainty the favorable decision of 
the convention and seeing the strong temptation which might 
prompt the Mexicans to make a forced march across the Rio Grande 
for the purpose of disturbing the convention, had advised General 
Taylor to advance without delay to the western frontier of Texas 
and occupy the territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.” 

On July 7%, the convention adopted a resolution “authorizing 
and requesting” the American troops to occupy and establish posts 
without delay on the exposed frontier. Donelson did not encour- 
age an aggressive movement, but as he thought the claim of Texas 
to the Rio Grande ought to be maintained, he again assured the 
convention that the United States would, in good faith, maintain 
the Texan claim. During the first two days of the convention 
there had been a disposition in some members of the convention 
to demand in “strong terms” that the Rio Grande be held as the 
boundary but members of all parties yielded to Donelson’s protes- 
tation, and gave him the assurance that this would not be made a 
sin qua non.”* 


2. The Formation of the Constitution 
a. The Executive Department 


One of the first reports considered by the convention was that 
submitted by the Committee on the Executive. The provisions 
that the executive power should be vested in a governor chosen 
biennially by the qualified electors, that he should not be eligible 
for more than four years in a period of six, that he should appoint 


“Donelson to Stockton, June 22, 1845. Senate Documents I, 29 Congress, 
1 Session, I, 86. 

“Donelson to Allen, June 30, 1845. Senate Documents I, 29 Congress, 1 
Session, I, 95-96. 

*Donelson to Buchanan, July 11, 1845. Senate Documents I, 29 Con- 
gress, 1 Session, I, 101-104. 
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all officers not otherwise provided for, that he should have the 
power to grant pardons and reprieves, and that he should see that 
all laws were faithfully executed were adopted without much dis- 
cussion. But the question of veto on legislation received consid- 
erable attention, since there was a diversity of opinion as to the 
propriety and wisdom of vesting this power in the governor. The 
committee had recommended that the executive’s veto be over- 
ruled by a majority vote, but Frank Moore, thinking that this 
would not give the executive sufficient strength, moved to sub- 
stitute “two-thirds” for “majority.” R. E. Baylor declared that 
if this extent of power was given to the executive, there would be 
much dissatisfaction and that it would eventually lead to “dis- 
astrous consequences.” In reply to this Van Zandt said that 
“power is dangerous,” and the only way to disarm it and free it 
from a dangerous tendency is to divide it. If the unlimited power 
to enact laws is vested in Congress alone, it will produce more 
“confusion and disorganization than any power vested in the gov- 
ernor.” President Rusk in his discussion dwelt at length upon 
the advantages of the provision, since it would tend to prevent 
“hasty legislation” and “too much legislation.” A. S. Lipscomb 
admitted that it would have “a wholesome and salutary effect 
upon hasty legislation,” nevertheless, he considered it inconsistent 
with the principles of all free governments for the will of the 
majority to be thwarted by the veto of the governor. Others ob- 
jected to the veto power, as they were unwilling for the governor 
“to participate in any manner whatsoever in the legislative power.” 
However, despite the fact that several of the most influential 
members of the convention opposed the adoption of either the 
provision as recommended by the committee or the substitute 
offered by Moore, the latter was adopted by a large majority.** 

Another section of the executive committee’s report that met 
with strong opposition was the provision that the Secretary of 
State should be elected by the qualified voters. The editor of the 
Texas National Register in commenting upon this recommenda- 
tion said: 


This provision is taken from the Mississippi constitution, and 
embodies the most reprehensible notion of that most reprehensible 


“Debates of the Convention, 134-146. 
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government. The governor by this method is made a mere puppet 
of authority, and for all we can see might with all propriety be 
dispensed with altogether. He is placed at the head of the de- 
partment, is made responsible for its management, and is charged 
with the execution of its duties; yet his subordinate officers are 
rendered independent of him. He can neither appoint nor re- 
move them. They, like himself, are elected by the people. The 
Secretary of State, the Treasurer, and the Comptroller are given 
to the Executive department rather to restrict and thwart the 
measures and policy of the governor than to aid him in public 
affairs. . . . To expedite public business and to secure the 
welfare of the State, the officers of the departments must act to- 
gether in harmony, and this will not often be the case, unless the 
governor is authorized to appoint those officers whom he is re- 
quired to superintend, and for whose defaults he is in some degree 
responsible.*° 


On the afternoon of July 18, the convention went into a com- 
mittee of the whole for further consideration of the report of the 
Committee on the Executive. Runnels proposed that the Secre- 
tary of State be “appointed for a term of four years by the gov- 
ernor, by the advice and consent of the Senate,” instead of being 
elected by the qualified voters as the committee had recommended. 
These objections were made to this amendment: (1) that it would 
give the governor too much power and make the secretary his mere 
tool, (2) that since the duties were entirely distinct and separate, 
the secretary should derive his authority from the people and not 
from the governor; and (3) that the governor should have no 
power that the people could exercise. The reasons given for de- 
siring to vest this power in the governor were: (1) that since 
their political duties brought them into very close relation, it was 
very essential for them to work in harmony, and that this would 
be assured by the governor’s making the appointment; (2) that 
the governor’s power would be increased; and (3) that the gov- 
ernor would be responsible for the conduct of the secretary.?® 

After the convention had discussed the question for some time, 
R. Bache, of Galveston, proposed that the secretary should be ap- 
pointed for the same length of time as the governor elect,?7 and 
this recommendation was later adopted by the convention, along 

“Texas National Register (Washington), July 11, 1845. 


*Debates of the Convention, 118-132. 
"Debates of the Convention, 132. 
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with the proviso that the treasurer and comptroller should be 
elected biennially by the joint ballot of both houses.** 


b. The Judicial Department 


Since President Rusk considered the Judicial Department the 
most important branch of the government, he appointed as mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary, fifteen of “the most 
learned judges and soundest lawyers of Texas.”*? On July 11, 
this committee made the following report concerning the judges 
of the supreme court and of the district courts: 

Sec. 5. the Governor shall nominate, and, by and with the 


consent of two-thirds of the Senate, shall appoint the Judges of 
the Supreme and District Courts. 


Sec. 6. The Judges of the Supreme Court . . . shall hold 
their offices for seven years. 
Sec. 7. The Judges of the District Courts . . . shall hold 


their offices for six years.*° 

On July 26 the Convention resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole for a consideration of this report. As there had been 
much dissatisfaction with the recommendation that the governor 
should appoint the judges, W. C. Young proposed that the judges 
of the supreme court and of the district courts should be elected 
by a joint vote of both houses. However, this amendment was re- 
jected, and J. M. Lewis offered another amendment providing 
that the judges should be chosen by the qualified voters.*t Just 
before the convention had assembled, Mississippi had provided this 
means of selecting her judges, and numerous articles had appeared 
in Texas papers urging the convention to adopt this plan.*? Never- 
theless, a majority of the convention deprecated its introduction 
into the Texas constitution for these reasons: (1) that all citizens 
were not capable of determining the fitness of judges, hence many 
incompetent men might be chosen; (2) that the ablest and best 


2 


men would not “run for an office,’ but would often accept an 


appointment; (3) that the judges might not render an impartial 


*Journal of the Convention, 354. 

*Texas National Register (Washington), July 17, 1845. 
*Journab of the House, 47-48. 

“Debates of the Convention, 261. 

“Texas National Register (Washington), July 17, 1845. 
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decision when their supporters were involved; and (4) that all 
individual responsibility for their selection would be removed. 
Therefore, it was provided that the governor should nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of two-thirds of Senate, 
should appoint the judges of the supreme court and of the district 
courts.** 

As the Committee on the Judiciary had not designated the sal- 
ary for the judges, the convention engaged in a very interesting 
debate on this subject. Great diversity of opinion was expressed 
as to the amount they should receive, and sums ranging from fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand dollars were proposed. The address 
of the President, Rusk, was the most notable speech on the subject. 


“As I view it,” he said, 


we are now engaged in the most important branch of our labors; 
one which involves to a great extent the present prosperity and 
the future weal or woe of the people of Texas. I feel no very 
considerable interest in the arrangement relating to the other 
officers in the various departments of the government. They will 
be under the control of the people; and if we adopt some erroneous 
plan in relation to them, they may easily be rectified. But if we 
make one false step here, we are gone forever. . . . If we 
have an intelligent, honest, and correct judiciary, our position is 
safe. If, on the contrary, we have one which is swayed about by 
popular clamors, all will be confusion and anarchy. . . . To 
be a good judge, a man must be a good lawyer. . . . If he is 
a man of practical talents and integrity, he will have a lucrative 
employment. . . . If then we do not offer a good salary, we 
will drive such men from these offices, and will fill them with men 
who are not guided by the great principles of justice. The sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars would not purchase a sufficiently extensive 
library for any man to be prepared for the investigation and de- 
termination of the important questions that would come before 
him. If we do not pay more than this, I shall look upon our 
judiciary as gone.** 


As a majority of the convention thought that fifteen hundred 
dollars was too small a salary, and that twenty-five hundred was 
more than Texas could afford to pay at that time, the matter was 
settled by a compromise voting that the judges of the supreme court 
should receive a salary of not less than two thousand dollars an- 


SJournal of the Convention, 261. 
“Debates of the Convention, 289-290. 
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nually, that the judges of the district courts should receive seven- 
teen hundred and fifty dollars annually, and that the salaries should 
not be increased or decreased during the continuance of an incum- 
bent in office.*® The convention further provided that the judges 
of both the supreme court and of the district courts should be 
“removed by the governor, on the address of two-thirds of each 
House of the Legislature, for wilful neglect of duty or for other 
reasonable causes, which should not be sufficient ground for im- 
peachment.”*° 

The next part of the report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
considered was that pertaining to the number of courts that should 
be created and the jurisdiction of the supreme court and district 
courts. After deliberating for some time, the convention decided 
that the judicial power should be vested in a supreme court, in 
district courts, and in such inferior courts as the legislature might 
create, that the supreme court should have appellate jurisdiction 
only, and that the district courts should have original jurisdiction 
in all criminal cases, of all suits in behalf of the state, of all divorce 
cases, and of all suits when the matter in controversy was more than 
one hundred dollars exclusive of interest.** 

The extension of trial by jury in cases of equity was debated at 
length. Although some of the delegates regarded it as an innova- 
tion that would threaten the independence of the judiciary, it was 
adopted as an additional section.** 

The Judiciary committee had recommended that “the Judicial 
power of the State shall be vested in one Supreme Court, in a 
District Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Legislature 
may, from time to time, establish.’*® J. M. Lewis of Montgomery 
county said that since it had been considered good policy in several 
states to establish chancery courts and separate criminal courts, 
he thought that the legislature should be empowered to establish 
them “whenever the situation of the country made it right and 
proper.” Accordingly, he moved to strike out “inferior” and in- 
sert “others.” President Rusk said that he would vote against 
this amendment: 

“Debates of the Convention, 292-300. 

“Debates of the Convention, 300. 

“Journal of the Convention, 349; Debates of the Convention, 486-493. 
“Debates of the Convention, 267-275. 

"Debates of the Convention, 32; Journal of the Convention, 47. 
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For, in the first place, he did not conceive there was any neces- 
sity of a separate chancery court. By the practice now, you can 
obtain in the district courts everything you could obtain in chan- 
cery. It is a less expensive system to suitors and less difficult in 
practice. . . . Again: it is established that the state govern- 
ment must be erected upon an economical basis. If you give the 
Legislature the power to create additional officers, they will in- 
variably establish them.*° 

To this Lewis replied: 

I apprehend no danger, and it is to be presumed, that the Legis- 
lature would never exercise this power unnecessarily, or to the det- 
riment of the country, as it would consist of representatives of the 
people whose wishes and interests, it might be fairly presumed, 
would be known to them.*? 

At this point James Davis advanced the argument that chancery 
courts had been established in Alabama, and that they had not 
been a success, as they had tended to “multiply the offices of the 
state, with little benefit to society.” Those favoring the establish- 
ment of chancery courts tried to establish the fact that it was “ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient and detrimental to the interests of the people 
concerned” to have the “same sort of jurisdiction in law and chan- 
cery.” However, the friends of the system of administering jus- 
tice in the same court, according to the principles of both law and 
equity, as the case might demand, won their point when the com- 
mittee refused to strike out “inferior” and insert “others.” 


b] 


c. The Legislative Department 


One of the most difficult questions that the convention consid- 
ered was that of the basis of representation for the state legislature. 
These three plans were proposed: (1) representation in proportion 
to population; (2) representation in proportion to qualified elec- 
tors; (3) representation based on the federal ratio, counting all 
free population plus three-fifths of the slaves. W. B. Ochiltree 
said that this disagreement over representation was due to the geo- 


graphical position of Texas. 
She has a northern section where her servile institutions cannot 


“Debates of the Convention, 254. 
“Debates of the Convention, 254. 
“Debates of the Convention, 254-257. 
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be sustained; where manufacturing establishments will be raised 
and a large number of women and children be congregated, and in 
some instances there may be a hundred and fifty women and chil- 
dren to one man. When these manufacturing interests get a foot- 
hold in our country, you cannot estimate their alarming tendency 
in relation to our slave institutions. Upon the coast we have a 
body of rich and luxuriant lands, necessarily to be cultivated by 
slave labor. Here the proportion of electors is certainly great, for 
the counties will consist mostly of large plantations, each having 
its overseer without a family. . . . In the Northwest and West 
we have a country that will chiefly be occupied by graziers and small 
farmers. 


Then on the extended frontier, exposed at all times to the incur- 
sions of Indians and perhaps hostile Mexicans, the proportion of 
qualified electors was, also, great compared with the population, 
while in those parts that enjoyed peace and quiet, the number of 
women and children preponderated.** 

On July 7, President Rusk had appointed a committee of eleven 
members on the Legislative Department, and on July 11, H. G. 
Runnels, chairman of the committee made a report, three sections 
of which caused much debate : 


Sec. 4. The legislative powers shall be vested in two distinct 
branches, the one to be styled the Senate and the other the House 
of Representatives. . . . 

Sec. 9. The whole number of Senators shall, at the several 
periods of making the enumeration, be fixed by the General As- 
sembly; and apportioned among the several districts, to be estab- 
lished by law, according to the number of qualified electors, and 
shall never be more than one-third nor less than one-fourth of the 
whole number of representatives. 

Sec. 30. The General Assembly shall, at its first meeting 
- . « Cause an enumeration to be made of the free white in- 
habitants (Indians not taxed, Africans and the descendants of 
Africans excepted), of the state, designating particularly the num- 
ber of qualified electors, and the whole number of representatives 
shall, at the periods of making the enumerations, be fixed by the 
General Assembly and apportioned among the counties, towns, or 
cities entitled to separate representation according to the number 
of qualified electors. . . .* 


A motion was made to strike out the terms “white” and “not 
taxed.” As Mississippi had recently passed a law permitting In- 


“Debates of the Convention, 245-246. 
“Journal of the Convention, 55-58. 
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dians who were taxed to vote, the committee had considered a 
similar provision because there were many Indians living in Texas 
who were “intelligent men and good citizens.” However, at Rusk’s 
suggestion the motion to strike out “not taxed” was withdrawn, 
for the term was used in the United States constitution, and he 
desired to avoid “all conflicting jurisdiction.” 

The delegates from the west wished to strike out “white,” as 
they believed the committee intended by that to exclude the Mex- 
icans. H. L. Kinney said that this would be injurious to those 
people, to ourselves, and to the “magnanimous character which the 
Americans have ever possessed.” Besides, it would greatly de- 
crease their representation. There were objections raised to giving 
the Mexican Indians an equality of “rights and privileges” with 
the European races, but Runnels said that by no “inference or 
construction” could the Mexicans be excluded, if, as by the courts 
of the United States, all except Africans and their descendants 
were considered white. Nevertheless, a majority of.the convention 
thought that, if the word was retained, the right of many citizens 
would be abridged by the construction of arbitrary election judges, 
so it was struck out.*® 

On July 23, when the convention resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole for further consideration of the basis of rep- 
resentation, J. M. Lewis of Montgomery county proposed to amend 
section thirty by striking out “according to the qualified electors” 
and inserting “free white population” or “free population,” for 
otherwise the counties on the western frontier and those contain- 
ing the cities and the large plantations “would have a much larger 
representation than the rest of the state.” In offering this amend- 
ment, he said: 


. . . In the city of Galveston, according to the general pop- 


ulation, there is certainly a greater number of electors than in | 
any of the counties, and in some of the planting counties the pro- | 
portion of the electors to the general population will be much F 
greater than in some of the rest of the counties; for there, as in § 
the cities, you find an unsettled population, a great number of § 








persons without families. In the cities there is a large number § 


of clerks and adventurers, also without families. If then you 
make electors the basis of representation, ‘you will be unjust to 
this large population. . . . In planting counties the propor- 


“Journal of the Convention, 156-159. 
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tion of electors is certainly great. For instance, take the coun- 
ties like Brazoria and Matagorda; they will consist of large plan- 
tations each having its overseer without a family. Then a county 
with a small population, but voting some three or four hundred 
strong, will have as great a representation upon this principle as 
a county numbering six or eight thousand souls, and voting also 
three or four hundred. . . .* 


The amendment was opposed on various grounds. It was ar- 
gued that a mere representation of persons was not the basis re- 
quired, but that property, as well as population, should be con- 
sidered. James Love of Galveston said that the convention would 
“violate every principle of a republican government” if it adopted 
the amendment, for “taxation and representation must be equal. 
This basis will exclude the large planting portion of the country, 
which are and will continue to be the largest tax paying portions 
of the state, from their due weight in representation, and will 
increase that of those paying less tax.” F. J. Moore insisted that 
within fifteen years slavery would be abolished by popular vote 
if it was not protected by “some checks or balances,” for the state 
was so divided as to “confine the slave population to one part of 
it, and the free population to another.’ 

However, those supporting the amendment were just as per- 
sistent in demanding “free population” as the proper basis, since 
they considered “it a fundamental principle that government is 
founded for the protection and benefit of the whole.” Isaac Van 
Zandt said that he would support the amendment even though it 
should take away “weight from one portion of the country and 
give it to another,” for he “believed that free white population is 
the only proper basis.’** As President Rusk saw that sectional 
feeling had become very strong, he suggested that the whole matter 
be referred to a special committee to devise a compromise. There- 
upon, on motion of J. S. Mayfield, all parts of the report relating 
to the apportionment of representation and to taking the census 
were referred to the special committee.*® 

This committee considered three propositions as a basis for rep- 
resentation: free population, qualified electors, and the federal 


“Debates of the Texas Convention, 201-205. 
“Debates of the Convention, 202-217. 

“Debates of the Convention, 214-217. 
“Journal of the Convention, 104-106. 
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basis. After deliberating for more than three weeks, the majority 
of the committee instructed J. 8. Mayfield, its chairman, to make 
the following recommendations: (1) that the legislature should 
at its first session, provide for taking the enumeration of the free 
population of the state, and that the representation in the House 
should be governed thereby; and (2) that the Senate should con- 
sist of not less than nineteen nor more than thirty-three members 
to be apportioned by the legislature according to the number of 
qualified electors. In other words, representation in the House 
should be based on free population and that of the Senate on 
qualified voters.*° 

When the convention took up the question of representation in 
the Senate, August 13, Mayfield said that the special committee 
had recommended qualified electors as the basis in the Senate and 
free population in the House, as the same struggle that had been 
carried on in the convention was renewed in the committee, the 
one side contending for free population, the other for qualified 
electors. However, as a majority of the committee desired to 
secure some provision whereby slavery, “the most important in- 
stitution of the land,” should be protected, a proposition to base 
representation in the Senate upon qualified electors and in the 
House upon free population was adopted by a large majority. 

The separate basis for the apportionment of representatives and 
senators caused much debate. A number of the delegates declared 
that they did not approve of “any compromise, if any had been 
made,” as they could not perceive “any good which could result 
from this.” Those who advocated “free population” developed a 
more united and determined opposition, while those who favored 
the “federal basis” seemed unyielding, but they were in the mi- 
nority. For some time the convention debated the merits and 
faults of this proposal. One faction pointed out the unfairness 
of not giving to the sections paying most of the taxes more rep- 
resentation than to those contributing but little. The other side 
stood firmly for free population, as they considered it the only 
“just and equitable” basis. The discussion involved a repetition 
of the arguments previously employed, until Runnels introduced 


“Journal of the Convention, 221. 
“Debates of the Convention, 531-533. 
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the argument that a protection of slavery would operate alike 
beneficially upon every county in the state “for,” said he, 


if we had a strong guarantee, even stronger than this for which 
I contend, by means of representation in the Senate, I believe that 
it would induce immigration of that species of property, and thus 
add greatly to the wealth and prosperity of the country. But, sir, 
strip this Convention of such protection, and you leave no induce- 
ment to such immigration. Many of the slave-holding states have 
public domain yet unoccupied and uncultivated, and emigrants 
will remain there on account of the great security of their prop- 
erty. The immigration of that species of property will not only 
develop the resources of the country, but will enhance the value of 
the lands. I have no special interests in advocating this doctrine, 
but I believe that the proposed basis will protect the interests of 
the state at large.*? 

This address seemed to have a conciliatory effect, and, as his 
opponents did not produce any arguments to counteract his in- 
fluence, a spirit of compromise was soon discernible. As soon as 
the advocates of qualified electors deemed it advisable, a vote was 
taken upon the adoption of that part of the report submitted by 
the special committee, and it was accepted by a vote of forty-four 
to fourteen.** 

The basis of representation in the Senate having been thus 
agreed upon, the remaining part of the report, which involved 
the basis for the House, was now considered. G. M. Brown of 
Colorado county moved to strike out the words “free population” 
wherever they occurred in the report as submitted by the special 
committee, and to insert “qualified electors.” However, as a ma- 
jority of the delegates believed that the recommendation made by 
the committee was the best compromise that could be obtained, 
Brown’s motion was rejected by a vote of forty-one to thirteen. 
After a short debate, therefore, the proposition that representation 
in the house should be based upon free population was adopted by 
an almost unanimous vote.** 

The other provisions pertaining to the Legislative Department 
were (1) that all revenue bills should originate in the House, but 
in the enactment of all other laws the Senate and House should 


“Debates of the Convention, 534. 
“Debates of the Convention, 538. 
“Debates of the Convention, 540-543. 
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have concurrent authority; (2) that the legislature should provide 
for an enumeration of the free inhabitants and the qualified voters 
in 1846, 1848, and 1850, and every eight years thereafter, and 
that the number of representatives should be fixed at the several 
periods of enumerations: (3) that the Senators should be chosen 
by the qualified electors for a period of four years, and that the 
representatives should be chosen in the same way for a period of 
two years; and (4) that members of each house should receive a 
compensation of three dollars for every day of attendance.*® 

As the location of the seat of government was very closely asso- 
ciated with that of representation, this was now considered by the 
convention. After a short discussion Austin was designated as 
the capital until 1850. At that time an election was to be held, 
and the city receiving the majority of votes cast should be the 
capital until 1870, unless the state should be divided previous to 
that date.*® 


3. Additional Problems Considered 


In addition to framing the government, the convention consid- 
ered various propositions. Of these, that pertaining to the land 
claims was the most intricate. Lengthy debates were engaged in 
upon the propriety of inquiring into the forfeitures of land under 
the laws of the republic. The constitution of 1836 had taken 
positive grounds in repudiating some of these claims, and it was 
concluded simply to reaffirm the law as it stood before the con- 
vention assembled. 

The proposition made by A. 8. Cunningham that all persons 
who left the country for the “purpose of evading a participation in 
the revolution of 1836, or who refused to participate in it, or who 
aided or assisted the Mexican enemy” should forfeit all rights of 
citizenship and such lands as they held, provoked much angry 
discussion. H. L. Kinney considered this very unjust since it 
would deprive many loyal Texans of their homes. Furthermore, 
he believed that the insertion of such a clause in the constitution 
would keep the United States Congress from approving it, as it 
would cause so much trouble with Mexico and the people of the 


“Journal of the Convention, 341-346. 
“Journal of the Convention, 340; Debates of ihe Convention, 559-564. 
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West in settling the dispute over the land situated between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. It was finally agreed, therefore, that 
all property should remain in precisely the same situation as 
under the Republic. 

An effort was made to suspend ail colonization contracts made 
by the president of the republic. It was contended that these 
contracts were illegal from the first, since the government had no 
right to grant lands for colonization purposes while outstanding 
were large numbers of headright claims, donation warrants and 
land scrip, the holders of which had an implied right of first 
choice of location, but had been prevented from making such loca- 
tion by the unprotected condition of the frontier. However, as 
it was feared that the inclusion of such a provision in the con- 
stitution might jeopardize the approval of the constitution by the 
United States congress, it was provided that a separate ordinance 
ordering the forfeiture of these contracts should be submitted to 
a vote of the people at the same time as the constitution. Accord- 
ing to this provision, President Jones submitted the ordinance to 
the people, who on October 13, adopted it by a large majority. 

The measures adopted for the protection of the family deserve 
mention. In addition to exempting from taxation two hundred 
dollars worth of household goods, it was provided that two hundred 
acres of land or town lots to the value of two thousand dollars 
should be free from forced sale, and that the husband could not 
sell the same without the consent of the wife. This was a reten- 
tion of the homestead law passed in 1838. The recognition of 
property rights of married women was very liberal, since it was 
provided that all property, both real and personal, of the wife 
before marriage and that acquired afterwards should be her own 
personal property.*’ 

There was great diversity of opinion concerning the recom- 
mendation made by the committee on general provisions that “no 
corporate body shall, hereafter, be created, renewed, or extended 
with banking privileges.”** However, following the course re- 
cently pursued by the Democrats in the United States, the creation 
of banks was prohibited.* 


“Debates of the Convention, 395-420, 694-599. 
“Debates of the Convention, 278. 
“Debates of the Convention, 452. 
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The committee made this recommendation concerning taxation: 


Taxation shall be equal and uniform throughout the State. 
All property on which taxes may be levied in this state shall be 
taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascertained as directed by 
law. No one species of property shall be taxed higher than an- 
other species of property of equal value, on which taxes shall be 
levied. The Legislature shall have the power to lay an income 
tax and to tax all persons pursuing any occupation, trade, or pro- 
fession.®° 


A. S. Lipscomb moved to strike out “on which taxes may be 
levied” and “occupation.” In support of this motion he said: 


The object of taxation is to support the protection given to 
property; and one species of property should be protected to the 
same extent as another. . . . I object to the section as re- 
ported by the committee. Will it not leave it to the Legislature 
to drop from taxation the property that it may think proper? 
This will give rise to jealousies, as one species of interest will be 
fostered in one part of the country, and another in another, ac- 
cording to climate, soil, and other circumstances. . . . To the 
concluding part of this section, I object for this reason. I do 
not believe that the planter, after he has paid a tax on his prop- 
erty, should be taxed for the occupation that he pursues. The 
planter’s is an occupation as much as anything else.™ 


As it was provided that the word occupation should not be con- 
strued to embrace farming or any mechanical trades, the latter 
part of the amendment was withdrawn.** It was further pro- 
vided that only by a vote of two-thirds of both houses could prop- 
erty be exempt from taxation. With these two exceptions, the 
section was adopted as recommended by the committee.** 

Since a general diffusion of knowledge was considered “essen- 
tial to the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people,” 
the legislature was directed as early as practicable to establish 
free schools throughout the state and to furnish means for their 
support by taxation. It was, also, provided that one-tenth of 
all the revenue of the state derived from taxation should be set 
aside as a perpetual school fund, and that this fund should not 
be used for any other purpose. Public lands heretofore granted 


“Debates of the Convention, 278, 
“Debates of the Convention, 428. 
“Debates of the Convention, 429. 
“Journal of the Convention, 358. 
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or to be hereafter granted for public school purposes should not 
be sold for a period of at least twenty years. However, they 
should be leased in such a manner as the legislature should direct, 
and the fund thus created should be used for the benefit of the 
common free schools. Furthermore, every new county created 
should receive a quantity of school land equal to that granted to 
counties then in existence.** 

The committee on general provisions recommended that any 
amendment that should be accepted by a majority of two-thirds of 
both houses and a majority of the qualified electors should become 
a part of the constitution.® 

However, in order to give greater stability to the constitution, 
A. C. Horton offered as a substitute for this recommendation that 
the legislature by a majority vote of two-thirds should propose the 
amendments, that they should be ratified by a majority of the 
people, and that they should be adopted by both houses, before 
they should become a part of the constitution. After a short dis- 
cussion this substitute was accepted by a majority vote of twenty- 


gix.*° 


5. The Attempt to Establish a Provisional Government 


The dissatisfaction with the existing government, so prevalent 
at the time, showed itself in the convention, as President Jones’s 
friendliness toward annexation was regarded with suspicion. 
Therefore, several of the most prominent members of the conven- 
tion, including such men as the President, Rusk, J. L. Hogg, 
and A. C. Horton deemed it advisable, when they first assembled, 
to establish a provisional government.®* As the President had not 
anticipated that the anti-party men would attempt to overthrow 
his administration, and as congress was in session, he remained 
at Washington. The opposition, however, was much stronger than 
he anticipated, so W. B. Ochiltree, former secretary of state, ad- 
dressed to President Jones the following letter: 


I think that by all means you should come to Austin with the 


“Journal of the Convention, 360-1. 
“Debates of the Convention, 279. 
“Debates of the Convention, 279. 
“Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas, 174. 
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Government at the earliest possible date. This convention is 
mighty to do mischief. My opinion is that your enemies are 
actively, busily at work to undermine you. Matters that every 
principle of precedent and propriety require should be carried on 
through the existing government are being arranged by the Con- 
vention. The reason given is that your excellency has called them 
to the seat of Government and that you are absent—that the 
Archives of the State Department are at Washington. A letter 
dated June 30, by Mr. Donelson, to the Secretary of State, has 
been furnished by him to the Convention directly. This affords 
room for animadversion. The western members are silent; ob- 
jections come from other parts of the country.‘ 


A little later James L. Farquar, a member of the convention, 
wrote him: 


I arrived at this place on the 23d instant, and I find 

considerable excitement among the members of the Convention. 

I am certain of one thing; that is, if you do not come, we 

will get into confusion. . . . You know your duty, and I be- 

lieve ‘that it will be performed; but I write to inform you of the 

excitement prevailing. Many of your old friends wish you to 
come up.*® 


As the President did not yield to Farquar’s entreaty, Van Irion 
addressed him, saying: 


I believe it is the intention of some members of the convention 
to make an attempt to destroy and abolish the existing govern- 
ment and to establish in its stead one of a provisional character. 
To my surprise and astonishment, I find that some of the most 
distinguished and able members of this body are inclined to favor 
the measure. . . . Nothing definite as yet has been done. 
; They have been awaiting your expected arrival to begin 
operations, although whether you come or not, the attempt will 
be made.’° 


Despite the many entreaties of his friends, President Jones, 
however, refused to “visit” Austin, as he desired to show his 
enemies that he “was not to be frightened.”"! Therefore, Ochil- 
tree wrote him again: 


“Ochiltree to Jones, July 8, 1845. Jones, Memoranda and Official Cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas, 477. 

®Farquar to Jones, July 25, 1845. Jones, Memoranda and Official Cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas, 479. 

Van Irion to Jones, July 29, 1845. Jones, Memoranda and Official 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 480-481. 

“Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence of the Republic of 
Texas, 481. 
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The Convention is rapidly drawing to a close, and I find the 
opinion gaining ground that on the passage of the Constitution 
by the Convention it will operate as a supersedeas of the present 
government. . . . If you were now here, your presence would 
do much to allay the feeling which a few persons are most indus- 
triously endeavoring to get up. I find many men busy in that 
behalf, from whom I little expected such a course.” 


Upon the receipt of this letter, the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Treasurer “hastened to Austin.”** 

In a letter to Hamilton Stuart, the editor of the Civilian and 
Gazette (Galveston), Jones said: 


I received information from the most reliable and authentic 
sources that the emissaries and factionists were at work in favor 
of abolishing the existing government and establishing a provi- 
sional one in its place. . . . This I knew would throw every- 
thing into confusion, and would defeat annexation altogether. I 
felt strong conviction that anarchy and civil war would necessarily 
ensue (for the people had conferred no such powers on the Con- 
vention), and that in such a situation we could neither prepare 
for admission into the Union or be admitted if we were prepared, 
for the opponents of annexation in the United States would, under 
such circumstances, have been able to defeat it. This, all true 
friends of annexation saw and believed. So . . . I hastened 
with some of my cabinet to Austin.™* 


Upon the President’s arrival, R. Bache, a member of the Com- 
mittee on the State and Nation, introduced a resolution providing 
that a committee should be “appointed to wait upon the President 
of the Republic of Texas, to consult with him concerning the 
transfer of the government by the Convention, from an independ- 
ent Republic, to a Republican State Government.”*® 
However, F. Moore moved to lay the resolution upon the table, 
saying: 

I know the object in view is to establish a provisional govern- 
ment to supplant the present. . . . I believe that every move 
of policy should induce the people to retain the present form of 


government and the nationality of Texas until that period when 
we shall have the final assurance of merging our nationality in 

"Ochiltree to Jones, August 6, 1845. Jones, Memoranda and Official 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 483. 


*Jones, Letters Relating to the History of Annexation, 16; Texas 
National Register (Washington), August 14, 1845. 


“Jones, Letters Relating to the History of Annexation, 16-17. 
"Journal of the Convention, 247, 
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or 


the great union of North America. If we rashly and indiscreetly 
part with our existence as a nation, we place ourselves in the de- 
pendent position of a territory; we throw off the treaty making 
power, and cut off all our treaties now established with the nations 
of the earth, placing ourselves at the beck and call and under the 
control of our enemies in the United States. . . . If we take 
this step, our revenue will be cut off; our nation instead of com- 
manding the respect of other nations will merely excite their pity. 
If our enemies in the United States succeed, and two or three have 
been elected adverse to us, perhaps one vote will defeat us in the 
Senate, . . . and we shall then have to depend upon the 
treaty making power. If we retain our government and Presi- 
dent, we can then immediately form a new treaty. And there is 
no question but that public opinion in a year or two more will be 
so overwhelmingly. in favor of sustaining Mr. Polk, as to carry 
even a treaty through the Senate.*® 

As there was no further discussion, the question was referred to 
the Committee on the State and Nation for consideration. On 
August 18, this committee submitted an ordinance providing for 
the abolition of the existing government and the establishment “in 
lieu thereof, of a government of the State of Texas, as a separate 
and independent state of the American confederacy” until “ac- 
cepted as a state in the American Union.” In order to prevent 
“inconvenience or embarrassment” by this change of government, 
preparatory to the incorporation of Texas as a state in the Amer- 
ican Union, the ordinance provided: that all officers under the 
existing government, except the President, Vice-President, the 
President’s cabinet, the foreign ministers, chargés and foreign 
agents, should remain in office until superseded by duly elected 
state officers.”* 

However, this effort to supersede the existing government by 
the establishment of a provisional government met with a most 
signal defeat, as many of the most ardent annexationists believed 
that its inevitable effect would be to destroy annexation perhaps 
forever. The motion made by Wm. L. Cazneau, August 23, for 
a consideration of the report as made by the committee was de- 
feated by a vote of twenty-nine to sixteen.** Despite ihe fact that 
such a large majority of the convention had voted against a con- 


“Journal of the Convention, 585. 
“Journal of the Convention, 265-269; Debates of the Convention, 651- 
655. 


*Journal of the Convention, 299. 
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sideration of the ordinance, President Rusk, D. Gage, J. 8. May- 
field, J. L. Hogg, and A. C. Horton continued their opposition 
to the Jones government throughout the convention, as there were 
several important steps yet to be taken before annexation would 
be complete. This opposition was so strong that President Jones 
said, “From this time I had no further material control over the 
question of annexation, and my duties in connection with it be- 
came merely ministerial.”’”° 


The Telegraph and Texas Register of August 28 said: 


With the Convention Maj. D. [Donelson] had and could have 
no official intercourse, though as an individual, he communicated 
frankly with the leading members of that body in regard to such 
points as were likely to interpose difficulties in the way of the 
passage of that instrument by the United States Congress. He 
considered it highly important that every movement on the part 
of Texas should be made in an orderly and regular manner, and 
deprecated any movement likely to produce excitement or confu- 
sion in this country. For this reason he discouraged any attempt 
on the part of the convention to abolish the existing government 
before the acceptance of the new constitution on the part of the 
U. 8. 

As the effort to establish a provisional government had been de- 
feated and as the convention desired that no inconvenience should 
arise in the change from a national government to a state govern- 
ment, it was provided: (1) That the President should submit the 
constitution and annexation to the people; (2) that the returns 
of the election should be canvassed on the second Monday in 
November; (3) that the President of Texas should forward to 
the President of the United States duplicate copies of the consti- 
tution, if it should be adopted; (4) that the constitution, if 
adopted, should go into effect after the organization of the state 
government; (5) that the President should order an election on 
the third Monday in December to elect a governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and members of the legislature; (6) that the President 
should convene Congress at an early date; and (7%) that the Presi- 
dent should deliver to the governor, after his inauguration, “all 
records, public money, documents, archives, and public property 
of every description whatsoever under the control of the Executive 


*Jones, Letters Relating to the Annexation of Texas, 17. 
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branch of government, and that the governor shall dispose of the 
same in such a matter as the Legislature may direct.”*° 

The provisions for the establishment of the state government 
practically completed the work of the convention, so the special 
committee appointed by the President to “supervise and make gram- 
matical and other corrections in the different parts of the constitu- 
tion,” on August 25, reported corrections in the sections of general 
provisions, education, and impeachment. After these corrections 
were made, a committee was appointed to superintend the enroll- 
ment of the constitution. As this committee found no mistakes 
in the various provisions, as they were enrolled, the convention 
unanimously adopted the constitution.*t Thereupon, President 
Rusk addressed the convention, saying: 


The important duties we were called upon to perform, on the 
part of the people of Texas, are discharged, and I trust in a man- 
ner which will be satisfactory to the people of Texas, satisfactory 
to the Congress and to the people of the United States, and satis- 
factory to the friends of the republican government throughout 
the civilized world. 

[I trust that each member of this convention will do all in his 
power to make this constitution as acceptable to the people as 
possible, in order that it may appear to the government of the 
United States that we go into the Union in the proper manner, 
and that the vile slander hurled against us by our enemies, that 
we are a band of disorganizers, is false and foul. 

I trust, too, that when this constitution shall go into operation, 
the angry passions attendant upon political dissensions will be 
hushed, that all sectional feelings and jealousies and the strife of 
personal ambition will cease, and that for many years to come it 
will continue the organic law of a people united as a band of 
brothers, animated by the feelings of the human heart, and 
prompted in action by that pure and lively patriotism which has 
characterized Texas thus far. 

Immediately after this address the convention, after a session of 
fifty-six days, adjourned sine die.*? 

Just a few days after the convention adjourned, Rusk forwarded 
to Calhoun copies of a series of resolutions passed by the conven- 
tion in approbation of the course pursued by the late President 


“Journal of the Convention, 304-306; 322-327. 
“Debates of the Convention, 757. 
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and his administration relative to annexation. In reply to Rusk’s 
letter accompanying these resolutions Calhoun said: 

I accept this highly honorable approval of the distinguished 
body over which you presided, of the part I performed towards 
the consummation of this great measure, with sincere pleasure and 
gratitude. 

Taken altogether it is one of the most remarkable events in our 
history; and I am proud to have my name associated with it. One 
of the most striking circumstances is the unanimity and enthu- 
siasm with which the people of Texas returned into our great and 
glorious Union, in spite of every obstacle thrown in their way, and 
every seduction presented to influence their decision. It speaks 
a volume in favor of their intelligence and patriotism; and is at 
the same time, the highest eulogy ever pronounced in favor of 
our free and popular institution; and will be felt to be so through- 
out the civilized world.** 


5. The Establishment of a State Government 


The terms of annexation proposed by the United States laid 
down the broad provisions that the constitution should provide 
a republican form of government, that it should be acceptable to 
the people of the United States, and that it should be ratified by 
the people of Texas. In framing the constitution the delegates 
had kept the first two requirements constantly in mind, and many 
doubtful questions were discarded to avoid opposition in the 
United States Congress. Therefore, President Jones, immediately 
after the adjournment of the convention, took action to meet the 
last provision. Accordingly, on August 28 he issued a proclama- 
tion “requiring and directing” the chief justices and the associate 
justices in the absence of the chief justices, to hold an election in 
their respective counties on October 13, for the purpose of “taking 
the sense of the people of Texas in regard to the adoption or re- 
jection of the said constitution, also for the purpose of taking their 
opinions for and against annexation, the election to be conducted, 
the votes taken, and returns made in conformity with the existing 
laws regulating elections. . . . The votes of the electors were 
also then and there to be taken upon the rejection or adoption of 


“Calhoun to Rusk, September 20, 1845. Niles’ National Register, 
LXIX, 100. 
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the ordinance adopted by the convention in relation to the coloni- 


zation contracts.’’§* 


There was, however, much indifference manifested by all classes 
toward the election. The Houston Telegraph of October 22 said 
that not more than one-half of the electors in the city of Galveston 
voted.*> There was much complaint from those opposing annex- 
ation as the convention had provided that the voting should be 
viva voce. Elliot in a letter to Aberdeen said that President 
Jones informed him, January 18, 1846, that the vote cast was 
about six thousand, which was not half as many as in the presi- 
dential election of 1844.8° Many, however, refrained from voting, 
as they considered the result certain. 

Although no information, official or otherwise, had been given 
out as to the exact number of votes cast, President Jones, Novem- 
ber 10, announced that the state constitution and the American 
proposal for annexation had been accepted by “a majority of the 
popular vote,” and that an election should be held, December 15, 
for the purpose of selecting a governor, lieutenant governor, and 
members of the state legislature.** 

The following is an excerpt from the Texas National Register 
concerning the election of the members of the legislature: 


The people should be exceedingly careful to make judicious se- 
lections in choosing their representatives to the first legislature. 
The trust to be confided in them is of great moment. The duties 
of the legislators will be complete and arduous in execution. Our 
laws will have to be modified to suit the change of government. 
The payment of our debts must be provided for. Our domain 
must be made available to meet the demands of our creditors. 
Every department will have to be organized, and the proper per- 
formance of that organization will in many instances depend upon 
legislative enactments. Another duty of paramount importance 
devolving upon the legislature is the election of senators to the 
United States Congress. . . . Let them (the electors) call 


“Houston Telegraph, September 24, 1845; Proclamation Papers of the 
Republic of Texas, 1845. MS., State Library. 

“The votes cast in Galveston were: for the adoption of the constitu- 
tion 304, against 83; for annexation 270, against 121; for the adoption 
of the colonization ordinance 289, against 65. Houston Telegraph, October 
22, 1845. 

“Elliot to Aberdeen, January 18, 1846. Adams, British Correspondence 
Concerning Texas, 583. 

“Texas National Register (Austin), November 29, 1845. 
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The Texas Convention of 1845 - 5? 


upon every man who solicits their suffrage and know for whom he 
would cast his vote for senators. Instruct your representatives 
through the ballot box; designate the men of your choice and then 
nothing will be left to chance, nothing won or lost by electioneer- 
ing and bargaining. We must select our representatives from 
among those whose interests are identified with the country. All 
who claim to be Democrats are not so. A number of them have 
been proselyted since the last presidential election in the United 
States and the consequent ascendancy of Democratic principles in 
this country. If the people should be so blind as to take any of 
these new fledged converts upon trust and place them in office, 
they would create division and disunion in the Democratic party.** 


Candidates for the several offices in the state government did 
not await the President’s proclamation to make their announce- 
ment. Even before the constitutional convention had adjourned, 
J. P. Henderson of San Augustine county and A. C. Horton of 
Matagorda county had consented to be candidates for governor 
and lieutenant governor.’® After these names had been before 
the public for some time, J. B. Miller of Washington county and 
N. H. Darnell of San Augustine county were nominated for gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor, respectively. However, there was 
very little interest manifested in the campaign, even though there 
were two candidates for each office. Henderson defeated Miller by 
a majority vote of six thousand, but Darnell received a majority over 
Horton of only one hundred and twenty-one. 

As the convention had “authorized and required” the President 
to forward by special messenger “certified copies of the Constitu- 
tion” to President Polk in time for them to be received before 
Congress met in December, President Jones, immediately after 
the constitution was ratified, appointed N. H. Darnell for this 
mission.** These were received in due time, so the President in 
his message to Congress, December 2, 1845, said: 


The terms of annexation which were offered by the United 
States to Texas having been accepted by Texas, the public faith 
of both parties is solemnly pledged to the compact of their union. 
Nothing remains to consummate the event, but the passage of an 
act by congress to admit the State of Texas into the Union on 


“Texas National Register (Washington), November 15, 1845. 
“Texas National Register (Washington), November 15, 1845. 
“Lubbock, Sia Decades in Texas, 176. 
“Lubbock, Siw Decades in Texas, 176. 
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equal footing with the original states. . . . Questions deeply 
interesting to Texas, in common with the other states; the exten- 
tion of our revenue laws and the judiciary system over her people 
and territory, as well as matters of local interest, will claim the 
early attention of Congress; and, therefore, upon every principle 
of republican government, she ought to be represented in that 
body without unnecessary delay. I cannot too earnestly recom- 
mend prompt action on this important subject.* 


Furthermore, December 9, the President transmitted to the 
Senate and House of Representatives President Jones’s letter com- 
municating the duplicate copies of the constitution and the official 
information that the constitution had been “ratified, confirmed, 
and adopted by: the people of Texas.”** Therefore, the question 
of annexation was before Congress for its final action. The House 
referred these documents to the Committee on Territories, and on 
the following day Stephen A. Douglas reported this resolution: 


That the State of Texas shall be one, and is hereby declared to 
be one, of the states of the Union on equal footing with the orig- 
inal states in all respects whatever. 

That until the representatives in Congress shall be appointed 
according to an enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States, the state of Texas shall be entitled to choose two repre- 
sentatives.®* 

Protests, petitions, and resolutions against admitting Texas 
poured into the House. Nevertheless, the annexationists showed 
a determined effort to force the measure through as quickly as 
possible. When a vote was ordered upon the adoption of the reso- 
lution as submitted, W. Hunt of New York asked to be excused 
from voting, as he had not been allowed the “least opportunity of 
debate or amendment on this, the greatest and most momentous 
question presented to any congress since the foundation of the gov- 
ernment.” Despite the efforts to prevent debate, J. Rockwall of 
Massachusetts succeeded in getting the floor, and moved to re- 
commit the matter with instructions to bring in an amendment 
prohibiting slavery in Texas. After this a long and intricate de- 

“Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 1 Session, 4; Niles’ National Regis- 
ter (Baltimore), LXIX, 231. 

“Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 1 Sessien, 37; Niles’ National Regis- 
ter, LXIX, 231. 


“Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 1 Session, 40; Niles’ National Regis- 
ter (Baltimore), LXIX, 230. 
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The Texas Convention of 1845 59 
bate followed, but all opposition proved in vain, and the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of one hundred and forty-one to fifty- 
-_ 

On December 10, the bill which had been introduced into the 
Senate for the admission of Texas was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for consideration. A few days later Chester 
Ashley, the chairman of this committee, recommended that the 
House resolution should be adopted in lieu of the Senate resolu- 
tion. Thereupon, Daniel Webster spoke at length against the ad- 
mission of Texas, basing his argument mostly on slavery and slave 
representation. However, he admitted that he was “quite aware 
that the House resolution would be adopted, since it had passed 
the House by such a large majority.” In reply to Webster’s ad- 
dress, J. M. Berrien, a southern Whig opponent of annexation, said 
that “the pledge of this government has been given, and that it 
must be redeemed.” J. W. Huntington of Connecticut, however, 
protested against the adoption of the House resolution, as he consid- 
ered it both “unconstitutional and inexpedient” for Texas to be ad- 
mitted with two representatives without knowing that she has suffi- 
cient population to entitle her to such representation. These pro- 
tests, however, were in vain, for when a vote was taken upon the 
adoption of the House resolution, December 22, it carried by a ma- 
jority of seventeen votes. Just seven days later President Polk 
signed the joint resolution, and Secretary Buchanan promptly for- 
warded a copy of it to President Jones,®*® who, in compliance with 
his instructions from the convention, issued a proclamation direct- 
ing the legislature to assemble at Austin, February 16, 1846, for 
the purpose of organizing a state government.” 

As President Jones had ordered the capitol to be repaired and 
the archives and state offices to be removed from Washington to 
Austin in November, all was in readiness for the legislature when 
it assembled. The capitol building, which had been used as a 
church and school since February, 1842, was again occupied as a 
legislative hall. 

“Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 1 Session, 65; Niles’ National Regis- 
ter (Baltimore), LXIX, 247. 


“Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 1 Session, 88-92; Niles’ National 
Register, LXIX, 259-277. 


“Proclamation Papers of the Republic of Texas, 1844-1846, in Texas 
Archives, State Library. 
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Since the legislature spent the first two days in organizing, 
Governor Henderson was not inaugurated until February 19. In 
his address he congratulated the people upon the consummation 
of annexation, and expressed a desire for a spirit of “harmony and 
forbearance.” Although he expressed a regret that so much 
“power and patronage” had been granted the executive, he prom- 
ised to act “cautiously and impartially” in performing his official 
duties, and to consider only the good of the public. He closed 
his address with this vigorous paragraph: 


We have this day fully entered the Union of the North Amer- 
ican States. Let us give our friends, who so boldly and nobly 
advocated our cause, and the friends of American liberty, no rea- 
son to regret their efforts in our behalf. Henceforth the prosperity 
of our sister states will be our prosperity, their happiness our 
happiness, their quarrels will be our quarrels, and in their wars 
we will fully participate.** 

Governor Henderson completed the organization of the state 
government by appointing David G. Burnet, Secretary of State, 
James B. Shaw, Comptroller, T. W. Ward, Land Commissioner, 
W. G. Cooke, Adjutant-General, and V. E. Howard, Attorney Gen- 
eral. Thomas J. Rusk and Sam Houston were chosen by the 
legislature as United States senators.®® 

The Washington Umon of February 19 said: “We hail the in- 
corporation of Texas into our Union as one of the most remarkable 
events of the age. It was accomplished by no violence of the 
sword; no effusion of blood; no corruption of the people; and by 
no constraint upon their intentions; but in the spirit of the age, 
according to the present principles of government, by the free con- 
sent of the two republics. Well may President Jones have said: 
‘It was left for the Anglo-American inhabitants of the western 
continent to furnish a new mode of enlarging the bounds of em- 
pires by the more natural tendency and operation of the principles 
of free Government.’ ” 


“Journal of the Senate, 1 Texas Legislature, 1 Session, 1-16. 
“Journal of the Senate, 1 Texas Legislature, 1 Session, 24. 
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Journal of Lewis Birdsall Harris, 1836-1842 


JOURNAL OF LEWIS BIRDSALL HARRIS, 1836-1842" 
PERSONAL HISTORY FOR MY SONS 


After my return from the west my elder brother and myself 
lived with our Mother Grandfather and Grandmother Birdsall and 
Uncle, Dr. Maurice L. Birdsall, at the old homestead midway be- 
tween Waterloo and Seneca Falls, Seneca Co, on the banks of 
the Seneca River, a beautiful river, where we fished and swam 
during summer and skated during the winter. We attended a 
public school in a little school house near by until I was about 10 
and my brother two years older. When I went to live with my 
uncle Dr. Lewis A. Birdsall who had recently married his cousin 
Mary Jane Lee, they settled in Barrington about 20 miles from 
Penn Yan, the[n] a wilderness. I went to school there a few 
weeks only. When I left there I went to live with D. D. Van 
Alen in Penn Yan who kept a store of general Merchandize, from 
him I went into the P. O. under Eben Brown, where after a little 
I had full charge of the office, from there I entered the Store of 
Parson Wheeler where I kept books, waited on customers, pur- 
chased wool etc. about this time an old merch’t wishing to sell 
out induced my grand uncle Dr. Joshua Lee (one of the best men 
in the world) to buy him out for Sam] B. Kendig,—who had re- 
cently married Jane Lee a cousin—and myself and we ent’d into 
business under the name of Kendig & Harris as large as life. I 
was about 17 or 18 and of course felt very much elevated at see- 
ing my name on a big sign, but I soon found that with the ex- 
travagant notions of my partner and his inattention to business 


*Lewis Birdsall Harris was born July 1, 1816, at the home of his 
parents, John R. Harris and Jane Birdsall Harris, on the Seneca River 
near the town of Waterloo, New York. He was less than twenty years 
old when he landed in Texas. After serving for several years as Deputy 
County Clerk, he engaged in several business enterprises in the vicinity 
of Harrisburg and Houston, until 1849, when he, in company with his 
wife, Jennie Wilcox, and a few chosen friends, went overland to Cali- 
fornia. During the gold development and for some years afterward he 
accumulated a fortune. He made his home at first in Sacramento, but 
during the latter years of his life he lived at San Francisco. After the 
death of his first wife, he married Mrs. Amanda C. Dell, and by her had 
his sons—Lewis B. Harris. Jr., and Gordon Bryan Harris. He died on 
June 12, 1893, at San Diego, California, at the home of his son, Lewis. 
He was an honored member of the Society of California Pioneers of 
1849, and the memorial published by this society in his honor is an 
honest tribute to his worth as a man and a citizen—Adele B. Looscan. 
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that we could not succeed, so before the year was out I prevailed 
on my uncle to let me sell out, which I did and I then went to 
Medina, where I engaged as book-keeper with Mr. Grant, and while 
there began to get tidings of the troubles in Texas and about the 
same time came a request from my G. uncle Dr. Lee for me to 
Come and Settle up the business of Kendig who had failed, as I 
knew he would do. I had fully made up my mind to go to Texas 
and had so told Mr. and Mrs. Grant who tried hard to dissuade 
me. Mr. Grant made me very advantageous offers and Mrs. G. 
held out great inducements in the shape of intervention with two 
very pretty young girls, one her cousin and one her daughter, both 
very wealthy, but I had determined for Texas and took my leave 
and went to Penn Yan and sold off the goods to the best advan- 
tage and while doing this attended the wedding of Charles Lee 
who married Miss Hall. I there met Miss Hall’s sisters one of 
whom married Leonard Jerome of N. Y. While waiting for some 
action in the settlement of the K. business I accepted a temporary 
situation in the Supreme Court Clerk’s office in Geneva where I 
remained until I got ready to start for Texas. I was under John 
A. Coffin who made me a very liberal offer to continue with him, 
but I had become very impatient at the delay and determined to 
get away as soon as possible. It was already February and I went 
to the old homestead and arranged with a Cousin Charles Cham- 
berlain to take me as far as he dared Venture in a sleigh. We 
started about the first of March, the snow was deep, in some places 
as high as the tops of the fences. I kept a partial journal of my 
journey and will extract from it. 


“Tuesday March 5. |1836]. Started in the P. M. with Charles 
Chamberlain in a cutter took tea at Geneva. Came to Penn Yan 
remained all night had a pleasant talk with John L. Lewis, took 
breakfast at Uncle Josuah Lee’s, bid them all good bye came as 
far as Stewkey where we saw D. D. Van Allen and Riley. then 
proceeded to Erwin and rem’d all night at Mr. Corbin’s, after 
breakft came on to uncle James Birdsall in Addison Steuben Co. 
Saw Uncle Jim and Aunt—and one of the prettiest girls I had 
seen in many a day, they appeared very glad to see me and were 
very urgent for us to stay all night with them. They were all 
very pressing for me to have Sister Mary to come out there and 
remain with them a time and Sarah said if she was sure she would 
come back with her she would go after her, Sarah played several 
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tunes on the piano for us and we were both very much pleased, 
to say the least. We left Uncle James’s after dinner and went as 
far as Mr. Kilburn’s at Lawrenceville Pa, that evening (this was 
the first time I had left my native State since I was grown and 
when I crossed the line into Pa, my emotions were peculiar. I 
was leaving to go to a far distant and unknown land on a doubt- 
ful and dangerous mission. it would doubtless be a very long 
time before I ever returned if ever, leaving many whom I held 
most dear a brother and sister and many other relatives and 
friends perhaps for ever and going to strange lands infested with 
danger on every side). They were very hospitable and kind at 
Mr. Kilburns where we rem’d all night. in the morning we left 
and Charles L. Kilburn accompanied us and came as far as Bloss- 
burg near the Coal Mines, the prospect of the snow soon melting 
off prevented my friend and cousin Chas. C. from going further 
he and Chas. K. turned back and left me to pursue my journey 
alone. I bid good bye to Chas. C. with sincere regret he placed 
a $100 bill in my hands for the purchase of village lots in Texas, 
but I knew he gave it fearing my slender purse might fail. 


Saturday March 9. I arrived at Williams Port by stage about 
2 P.M. I passed thro. Lawrenceville, Wellsboro, Mansfield, Cov- 
ington ete. all small places the largest being Lawrenceville and 
Wms. Port, the only meeting houses I saw were at Lawrenceville and 
Wms. Port, at Mansfield we called on a Mr. Wm. Mann who wished 
me to write to him at Blossburg. I was joined in the Stage here 
by Mr. Benjamin Wood from Bath who was very kind and took 
quite an interest in my affairs, business compelled him to stop at 
the Block House, but he said he hoped to join me at Pittsburgh. 
From Williams Port I wrote to Aunt Eliza Van Tuyl in answer 
to one I rec’d from her just before leaving expressing great 
anxiety to see me at Batavia before I left. I passed down “Trout 
Run” which is hemmed in on each side by stupendous mountains 
and the scenery very romantic. the view was magnificent and 
of course would be much finer at any other season of the year. 
I certainly would enjoy it more in a milder climate. 

At Williams port met a Mrs. Harris who asked to be intro- 
duced to me as she believed we were related. We had a very 
pleasant conversation altho we did [not?] discover our relation- 
ship, a Miss Hall a very pretty girl came in and we had a very 
enjoyable time and helped to pass away the evening. 
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Monday [March] 14. Left Williamsport at 9 A. M. in Com- 
pany with a Mr. Wilson a very fine intelligent old gentleman who 
was on his way to Portsmouth Ohio. We started out in a very 
handsome Comfortable pleasure sleigh nicely rigeed up, passed 
through Newberry, Jersey Shore to Bellefonte. found a very 
handsome country Our road lay through handsome Valleys, came 
up the West Branch Canal, to Lock Port and Lockhaven also 
- passed a number of excavations for mining Iron Ore about 3 or 4 
miles before entering Bellefonte. Very good bridges and _toler- 
able barn houses rather devoid of taste both with regard to struc- 
ture and architecture. I saw one situation I liked very much, 
large house with two wings but when we came to the further wine 
I found the front part hung with saddles harness etc. Some of 
the scenery between Williamsport and Bellefonte is beautiful, but 
the most beautiful is the river as it winds its way down the Valley 
the banks frequently very high and abrupt and looking as tho’ 
the river (the West Branch of the Susquehannah) had cut its way 
through the level valley leaving some very handsome islands of 
300 or 400 acres. Below Lockport is a dam making a fall of from 
6 to 8 feet which is unimproved and presents great advantages for 
Manufacturing and Milling. The bridges, Locks and acqueducts 
on this Canal are certainly far superior to those on the Erie in 
point of workmanship and material. The acqueducts and Locks 


are of squared stone dressed very handsomely. I pass’d many trib- 
utaries to the Branch—Bellefonte is a small town consisting of 
one tolerably good street running within 15 degrees of N and S 


one st. running from the main st. nearly west about the same size 
the balance are principally small in no order, buildings are mostly 
of stone, little taste, two large brick blocks painted red and pen- 
cilled—look very well; it is 52 miles from Williamsport. 


Tuesday [March] 15th. Left at 8 A. M. in a miserable old sled, 
wet cushions poor rigging altogether a great contrast to our last 
outfit and we rather disgusted passed through a very pretty Coun- 
try for a short distance when it Commenced to be rough Stony 
and hilly abounding in Iron ore. We passed by a number of fur- 
naces and forges also many teams hauling ore. When we got 
about half our days travel we exchanged our old sled for an old 
covered Dearborn wagon so small we could scarcely get our bag- 
gage in then I was uproarious; I wished the old Dearborn and 
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proprietor in . We arrived at a place called Water Street 
about 7 o’clock, a small place of about a dozen houses in sight of 
the Juniata River and 94 miles from Williams Port and 112 miles 
from Pittsburgh. 

We were here informed that the places had been taken in Bal- 
timore a long time ahead in the stages and that we would prob- 
ably not get a chance to go on for 3 or 4 days. 


Wednesday [March] 16th Waited all day very impatiently but 
the stages all full, amused myself listening to the conversation of 
the frequenters of the tavern, some party men were discussing the 
late appointments it appears that some Ritner men assisted dur- 
ing the last election with a view of getting offices and were dis- 
appointed, a Jackson man is laughing at them. Got into the good 
graces of the stage driver who was going to drive tomorrow’s stage 


from here and by bribing him—Penna a great state for bribery— 
he agreed if possible to take me on with him. 


Thursday [March] 17th. Stage arrived and one vacant place 
inside Mr. Wilson took that and I got up with the new driver who 
had Smuggled my trunk aboard, after going a few miles the in- 
side passengers discovered that the driver had a passenger with 
him which the law did not allow, and as the roads were bad they 
made a row. I told them I was going through if the stage did. 
They quieted down after a while, and when we stopped Mr. Wilson 
told me the reason. He said they were mostly young merchants 
returning to Pittsburgh and he told them that I was going to 
Texas to fight the Mexicans and was determined not to be de- 
tained and that he thought from what he had seen of me that it 
would be very unhealthy for any of them if they interfered and 
undertook to get me off the stage. We passed through Hollidays- 
burg, quite a large place about 1200 inhabitants—and a few smaller 
places, it was 3 o’clock when we passed the summit of the Alle- 
ghanies, it was quite warm and pleasant, from here the waters 
part, some flowing into the Chesapeake and some into the Gulf of 
Mexico, the view was quite charming. We had a pretty rough 
time in passing down Laurel Hill and Chesnut Ridge, the road 
was covered with ice, and altho the driver put log chains around 
the wheels—after locking them—so that the chains would cut into 
the ice—he would have to whip up his horses and go at a brisk 
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pace to keep the stage from sliding around ahead of his horses. 
We travelled all night. 


Friday [March] 18th. Ground frozen and roads very bad, pas- 
sengers all quiet tho’ and disposed to be friendly, one offered to 
exchange places with me and let me go inside but I thanked him 
and declined—ice and snow disappeared during the day leaving 
the roads very much cut up and muddy, and we got along very 
slow. Passed through rather a rough and poor country until 10 
or 12 Miles of Pittsburgh when the country began to get better, 
a beautiful view of the surrounding country when within about 8 
miles of Pittsburg as the road winds around among the hills. 
When near the city we found the roads crouded with big teams. 
At last we came in sight of one dark mass of black smoke which 
I soon distinguished as the city by the few steeples and buildings 
[which] could be seen through the smoke. We put up at the 
Exchange a very extensive house but they don’t set a very good 
table. Pittsburgh is a very important and enterprizing city hav- 
ing a large number of Iron foundries and Cotton and other fac- 
tories and general business and is a point at which most passen- 
gers from the East take steamers for down the River. It is very 
disagreeable on account of the great quantities of bituminous coal 
used there. The buildings are all black from smoke as well as 
everything else. Went through the markets which are good. 
every body men women and children vieing with each other try- 
ing to sell their own. Did not have time to visit the manufac- 
tures as two boats start in the morning. 


Saturday [March 19]. took passage in the steamboat Dayton 
bound for St. Louis. at 11 A. M. passed the Washington while 
wooding which after we had stopped to land a passenger came in 
sight again, when we had a long and exciting race. All the pas- 
sengers taking as much interest as tho’ they had money up, but 
at last she passed us; it was somewhat dangerous running at full 
speed as the river was full of ice. We waited a[t] Beaver 24 
hours for a pilot, when we started on again. We overtook and 
passed the Washington during the night, she having laid up at 
Wheeling. 


Sunday [March 20] passed Marietta a very pretty place near 
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the mouth of the Muskingden river also a number of smaller places. 
Stopped at Maysville, Ky. a very pretty place indeed. has a very 
pretty market lying along the river. Saw some very pretty loca- 
tions on the river above and below. some low houses built large 
on the ground and surrounded by evergreen trees the handsomest 
place I have seen since leaving N. Y. and more taste displayed. 
There is also a small village opposite in Ohio. Ripley, Ohio, and 
Augusta, Ky. both quite pretty places. So far we had pleasant 
weather and smooth travelling but to-day the wind commenced 
to blow strongly up the river and snow commenced falling. The 
waves raised by the wind got so high that two Steam Boats made 
for the Shore. The sight was beautiful as we pushed our way 
through the waves below and the snow above. We came in sight 
of Cincinnatti or the suburbs about 4 o’clock. I had an excellent 
chance to see the city and have been all over it; it is truly a beau- 
tiful city. The streets are laid off parallel and at right angles 
mostly, and are in very good order generally paved and clean. I 
saw no very elegant buildings in the city but some very pleasant 
situations. The hotels are built like stores and it is difficult to 
find them. A great many Steam Boats were lying at the landing 


which slopes gently up from the water. The steamer Henry Clay 


was the largest steam-boat there. 

Opposite Cincinnati are two very pretty villages New Port and 
Covington both appeared flourishing the Licking river divides 
them. There are some beautiful locations on both sides of the 
river. Shortly after leaving we saw the Genl Pike coming after 
us. She came booming along clothed in a robe of white steam 
and looked and moved “like a thing of life,[”] We had another 
race, as we had to stop and “wood up” she passed us. We arrived 
in Louisville, Ky. in the morning before day. I was surprised to 
find so much of a city, large numbers of steam boats at the landing 
bound for up and down the river, in the morning it was a busy 
sight the street along the river front being thronged with carriages, 
cars, drays, men, women, negroes and whites all running hither 
and yon each on their own particular business, some carrying 
trunks and parcels others loading and unloading freight some 
peddling and all presenting a busy scene. The wharf was lined 
with Steam Boats. I took a short stroll through the place saw no 
very handsome buildings, everything is rather plain and busi- 
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ness like and looked busier than Cincinti but is not as pleasant 
to the eye, everything is dearer here than at Cincinnatti. I was 
sorry I did not have time to visit the locks as I was told they 
were very fine pieces of work. We left at 9 o’clock on the Steamer 
Baltic a large boat having 8 boilers—the Dayton which we left 
had only 2. We passed over the falls, it was quite exciting altho’ 
if one did not know the danger one would hardly notice the dif- 
ference as it was high water, the waters appeared to come together 
in a ridge in the center of the stream, but I could see by the 
anxiety of the Captain and Pilots and the perfect stillness that 
the least miss movement would be dangerous. We stopped at vari- 
ous places taking in tobacco etc. passed some handsome planta- 
tions most of them liable to overflow. passed mouth of Wabash 
river and Island, Shawneetown. Just as we came in sight of Co- 
lumbus a fire broke out on the hurricane deck. I happened to 
be there. (I was always on the highest places where I could get 
a good view) the fire broke out under a coop of fowls another man 
and myself endeavored to turn the coop over but could not the 
fire rushed up 6 or 8 feet high and not knowing where it had orig- 


inated there was great excitement. I gave the first alarm and 
remained working on deck until they got up the hands with a 
line of buckets when I went below and got my trunks where I 
could get hold of them handily and then went back again, the fire 
was soon got under control, but such a hubbub as there was by 


the time I got down again I never saw before, women and men 
running some screaming some hauling their trunks and placing 
[them] on the guards ready to throw over board while others were 
gathering their children together. and there was reason for 
alarm, we were three miles from shore and if the fire had not 
been discovered as it was it might have proved a serious matter 
as the wind was blowing quite hard. 

We stopped at a place to wood and I went quite a distance into 
Indiana, and I could hardly realize that I was walking in that 
State in so short a time. We soon afterwards stopped at a small 
place in Kentucky, McCracken Co., to take on tobacco several 
of us went ashore and took a hunt and tramp around for several 
hours. I found a gentleman on board from Louisville, Ky. he 
had about a dozen slaves that he was taking to his father in Ten- 
nessee and from there he said he was going to Texas and would 
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try and join me and we would go together. This would be pleas- 


ant, as I sometimes realize what an undertaking it is for me a 
mere boy entirely alone, unacquainted with what is before me. 

We lay up at a small place called Paducah on Kentucky side 
at the mouth of the Tennessee river, remained all day taking in 
tobacco. Nothing very interesting to be seen. Passed the mouth 
of the Ohio into the grand Mississippi in the night. Saw New 
Madrid, where I had lived a short time when I was a child, and 
where the great earthquake sunk a large portion of the place and 
where it is said large cracks can still be seen. I saw two or three 
where the water was low. A small island opposite New Madrid 
was sunk. 

Stopped at a small place on the Arkansas side and took a stroll 
on Arkansas soil as I make it a point to take a walk in every state 
we pass. 

We arrived at Memphis in the night. .We lay up at a store boat 
and I went ashore and went up on the hill but could see very little 
of the town. We next stopped at Vicksburg which is a lively 
thriving place built on the side of the hill on very rough ground. 
Natchez is a beautiful place built on the bluff which is very high, 
the road runs along the side of the bank and is built up with tim- 
bers 40 ft. it was raining and muddy and I had not time to go 
through the place but saw some part of it, the buildings are in 
good taste. Baton Rouge is in a beautiful situation, the build- 
ings are principally small and in French Style. Fort Jackson 
constitutes the principal beauty of the place. it is certainly a 
splendid place the buildings are long and built of brick with por- 
ticos in front surrounded by trees. Saw a number of soldiers 
who appeared very contented. Donnelsonville a small place where 
we were detained all night by the fog. Came in sight of the ship- 
ping of New Orleans. The sight was truly grand, it appeared like 
a dry pine forrest as first seen and then a bend of the river hid 
them from sight until another bend brought the city into full 
view. We arrived here March 31 [1836]. 

(Continued. ) 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783. By Herbert E. 
Bolton, Ph. D., Professor of American History in the Uni- 
versity of California, and Thomas M. Marshall, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Washington University. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 609. $4.25.) 














The value of a text or reference book in history may be that of 
the point of view set forth, or that of the facts presented, or that of 
both point of view and facts presented. This book is to be judged 
as much, if not more, for the point of view, as for the facts which 








it contains. 

Heretofore the thesis of most of the so-called American histories 
has been that of the Anglo-Saxon westward advance from the At- 
lantic seaboard. In such histories it has been the rule to give in 
its proper setting and with some detail the narrative of the estab- 
lishment, development, and final overthrow of the French colonies 
in the St. Lawrence and Mississippi valleys, especially where it was 
purposed to make clearer the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon in 
his westward march. But generally there is to be noted a lack of 
corresponding detail with regard to the establishment, development, 
and delimitation of Spanish Florida—originally imperial in ex- 
tent—part of which territory England secured as the spoils of war 
at the same time that she obtained Canada and the country lying 
between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi River. Happily in 
this book, however, the authors have given to Spanish Florida, 
which once boasted its northernmost mission in present Virginia, 
a proper and logical setting and treatment, comparable to that 














of French Louisiana. 
Also, heretofore, practically the only references contained in 
American histories to the West Indies have been made in con- 
nection with the commercial and economic development and re- 
lations of the thirteen English colonies. In their book, however, 
Professors Bolton and Marshall have clearly brought out the in- 
ternational contest which was waged for the West Indies, and 
have shown the connection between this and the various eighteenth 
century struggles on the mainland. In this way they have given 
to the entire movement its real continental significance. 
But the chief criticism of American histories as heretofore writ- 
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ten has been the meager and ofttimes misleading treatment of 
the Spanish advance from Central America and the Valley of 
Mexico into the Trans-Mississippi West. Surely, if for no other 
reason, since in 1763 the Spanish and English frontiers met at 
the Mississippi River, and since between that year and 1853 the 
Anglo-American frontier beat against and drove back to the pres- 
ent boundary between the United States and Mexico the Hispanic- 
American frontier, the narrative of how and why Spain actually 
occupied two-thirds of the Trans-Mississippi West deserves a 
treatment worthy of such an achievement. Yet too often have 
American historians discounted and even belittled Spain’s achieve- 
ments, and too frequently have they ended the story of Spanish 
activities in the present United States where they really began, 
namely, with the de Vaca, de Soto, and Coronado expeditions. 
But in their treatment of this subject the authors have presented 
an entirely new point of view. They have shown in a clear and 
logical way that the Spanish advance from Mexico City to the 
north was by three separate lines of approach; that the advance 
along these lines was steady and continuous and resulted in the 
founding before 1763 of permanent settlements in three of the 
present forty-eight states of the Union (New Mexico, 1598-1609; 
Texas, 1690-1716; and Pimeria Alta, or Arizona, 1687-1711) ; 
that the occupation of Louisiana and California after 1763 were 
but parts of the same general expansion movement, inspired in 
both instances by the haunting fear of foreign aggression; that 
Spain didn’t stop with the founding of San Francisco and the 
occupation of St. Louis, but, instead, that in her theretofore steady 
advance to the northwest from Darien and Mexico-Tenochtitlan, 
Spain only made her first permanent backward step in connection 
with the Nootka Sound controversy (1790) and the retrocession 
of Louisiana (1800). 

What the authors have attempted, then, has been to give a new, 
and, what will be seen to be, a logical perspective for general 
American history. This they have rightly felt could only be real- 
wed by regarding the whole of North America, including the out- 
lying islands, as the stage for a great international drama, on 
which were to be exhibited in chronological order the colonization 
schemes and ambitions of rival European nations. ‘This the 
authors make clear in certain prefatory sentences: “This book 
Tepresents an attempt to bring into one account the story of 
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European expansion in North America down to 1783. . . . It 
has been prepared in response to a clear demand for a text writ- 
ten from the standpoint of North America as a whole. . . , 
When thus presented the early history of Massachusetts, of Geor- 
gia, of Arkansas, of Illinois, or of California is no longer merely 
local history, but is an integral part of the general story.” Such 
being the authors’ scheme, it is quite logical that the “colonies 
of the different nations are treated, in so far as practicable, in the 
chronological order of their development. . . .” 

In the development of their thesis, emphasis is given to the 
English colonies, but the proper perspective is maintained by 
“civing a more adequate treatment of the colonies of nations other 
than the thirteen which revolted.” The book is divided into three 
parts: (1) The Founding of the Colonies: (2) Expansion and 
European Conflict; (3) The Revolt of the English Colonies. Ih 
Part I, three chapters (77 pages) are given to the Hispanic back- 
ground for and the establishment of the Spanish colonies; one 
chapter (25 pages) to the establishment of the French colonies; 
one chapter (14 pages) to the Dutch and Swedish colonies; and 
seven chapters (112 pages) to the background for and the estab- 
lishment of the English colonies. In Part II, three chapters (63 
pages) are devoted to the expansion of the Spanish colonies; two 
chapters (37 pages) to the French colonies and the final struggle 
of the French and the English; and five chapters (87 pages) to 
the development of the English colonies. Part III contains six 
chapters (130 pages). Thus it will be seen, by way of summary, 
that eighteen chapters, approximating 330 pages, are devoted to 
English activities in North America; six chapters, totalling 140 
pages, to Spanish activities; three chapters, containing 62 pages, 
to French activities; and one chapter, 14 pages long, to Dutch and 
Swedish activities. 

If the point of view is commendable for its logicality and orig- 
inality, as much can be said for the array of facts presented. Not 
for any one chapter or even group of chapters alone can it be said 
that they embody the results of recent researches in their respec- 
tive fields, but for all alike can this generalization be made. This 
is true whether for the chapters dealing with the Spanish and 
French activities, for which Professor Bolton was largely re 
sponsible, or for the chapters dealing with the English, Dutch, 
and Swedish activities, which were largely contributed by 
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Professor Marshall. However, it may be sai that Chapter XXIII, 
which deals with the economic grievances of the colonists against 
the mother country, might have been made stronger by further use 
of Professor Schlesinger’s monograph, The Colonial Merchant and 
the American Revolution, 1763-1770. On the other hand com- 
mendable attention is directed to Chapter XX VIII, “Governmental 
Development During the Revolution.” This in reality is a history 
of the origin of executive departments, based, as may be seen, 
largely on primary sources. Indeed, save for matters of form, 
this chapter may almost be considered as monographic in character. 

Were the writer so inclined he might try to enumerate the 
typographical and other errors of like triviality. Such, however, 
is not his intention. It is not, therefore, in an effort to round out 
this review according to the stereotyped form, but solely for the 
purpose of correcting only one error, which, because of the real 
greatness of the individual involved, should most certainly be cor- 
rected, that attention is called to page 302. There it is stated 
that during Father Kino’s career in Pimeria Alta “he alone bap- 
tized 4000 Indians.” The real number baptized, however, was 
40,000. Professor Bolton never intentionally belittled the work 
of the great character he has helped to immortalize. 

Especially commendable are the carefully selected lists of read- 
ings at the end of each chapter and the line maps, approximating 
fifty in number, which illustrate the text. A useful and compre- 
hensive index completes the book. Taking into account the point 
of view, the facts presented, and the technical and mechanical 
make-up of the book, Professors Bolton and Marshall, and indeed 
all students of American history, are to be congratulated for 
their contribution. 

Cuartes W. Hackerv. 
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The Papers of Mirabeaw Buonaparte Lamar. Edited from the 
original papers in the Texas State Library, by Charles 
Adams Gulick, Jr., with the assistance of Katherine Elliott, 
Archivist, Texas State Library. Volume I. (Austin, A. (, 
Baldwin & Sons. 1921. Pp. viii, 596.) 


To those who are interested in the early history of Texas, the 
wealth of manuscript materials in the Texas State Library and 
the University of Texas Library presents an especially fertile 
field of research. There has been a drawback, however, in the 
fact that most of this material was accessible only to those who 
were able to use it in Austin, and for this reason any effort to 
edit and publish individual collections of these papers is heartily 
welcomed. A praiseworthy beginning was made when the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Republic was published under the 
auspices of the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, and this same commission now has 
the Austin Papers in press. The State of Texas has shown its ‘ 
interest by publishing the Secret Journals of the Senate of the 
Republic, and is now in the midst of financing the publication of 
the Lamar Papers, Volume I of which has recently appeared. 

The importance of this collection to the historian of Texas and 
of the Southwest can hardly be over-emphasized. It consists 
mainly of Lamar’s state papers and personal correspondence, to- 
gether with documents relating to Texas and Mexican history 
which were collected by him to be used in writing a faithful 
account of the Texan struggle for independence. Needless to say, 
his service as attorney general, secretary of war, vice-president, 
and president of the Republic makes the first group infinitely 
more valuable than the second. His collection of materials for 
his history was never completed, and at best was largely second- 
hand information. Its fragmentary nature renders it necessary 
for the historian to rely, not on Lamar’s copies and translations, 
but on the same sources which he used. From this point of view 
the first volume is somewhat disappointing. Slightly more than 
half of its contents deals with events which took place before 
Lamar reached Texas. It is but fair to state that many of these 
documents can now be found only in the Lamar Papers, and con 
sequently are worth reproducing; but the necessity of printing his 
loose and sometimes inaccurate translations of documents which 
are now in the Nacogdoches Archives in the State Library i 
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questionable. Inasmuch as at least three more volumes will be 
required to complete the work, and since the most valuable part 
of the collection will fall in the later volumes, it is unfortunate 
that judgment must be passed on the first volume alone. As has 
been indicated, however, this volume contains a great store of 
valuable material. The first document is dated 1756; the last, 
December 29, 1837. Thus the book contains documentary mate- 
rials covering approximately half the period of Spanish occupa- 
tion of Texas, all the period of Mexican rule, and the first two 
years of the life of the Republic of Texas. Out of a total of 639 
documents, 19 belong to the first period, and the most important 
of these deal with the Mexican revolution. About three hundred 
documents fall within the period of Mexican rule, and furnish 
valuable source material for the background of the Texan revolu- 
tion. The remaining documents cover the revolution itself, to- 
gether with the problems of organizing the government of the 
new republic, and since Lamar was himself a participant in these 
activities, the potential value of the material increases. 

The editor has reproduced the documents practically without 
change, and has wisely followed the order and numbering of the 
documents as planned by Miss West in her Calendar of the Lamar 
Papers, published in 1914. Any effort to classify them according 
to subject matter would have involved him in serious difficulties, 
since they range from undergraduate essays and love letters, to 
presidential messages. Manuscripts falling in the first group have 
not been printed, but the calendar note indicating the nature of 
the contents has in each case been reproduced. Since the docu- 
ments are arranged in chronological order, it would seem logical 
to close the volume with the end of a vear, rather than stopping 
at December 29, thus leaving ten documents which belong to the 
year 1837 to be published in the next volume. The explanation 
of this situation is to be found in the fact that the state’s contract 
with the printer called for a volume of six hundred pages, and the 
printing of the next document would have caused him to exceed 
the specifications. 

These defects are of minor significance, however, when the real 
value of the work is considered. The publication of this collection 


of papers insures the permanence as well as the accessibility of a 


vast store of material without which an authentic history of Texas 
cannot be written. It is to be hoped, therefore, that a fund which 
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will make it possible to complete the work in the near future will 


soon become available. 
WitirAM C. BINKLEY. 





NEWS ITEMS 


The Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington is collecting the material for an edition, in 
several volumes, of the Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, to be 
edited by Professor John S. Bassett of Smith College, Jackson’s 
biographer. All persons who possess letters of General Jackson 


or important letters to him, or who know where there are collec- 
tions of his correspondence, or even single letters, would confer 
‘a favor by writing to Dr. J. F. Jameson, director of the depart- 
ment named, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


The University of Texas has purchased the library of the late 
Dr. Genaro Garcia of Mexico City. While it is rich in material 
on all Latin America, it contains the greatest collection of Mex- 
icana to be found in the United States, being particularly strong 
in history, government, law, and literature. The appraisal of the 
library and the negotiation of the purchase was conducted by Mr. 


E. W. Winkler. 


The Library of the University of Texas is indebted to Mrs. 
R. H. Connerly of Austin for two autograph Ictters of Stephen F. 
Austin, written to Samuel M, Williams, dated May 8 and 23, 1832. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Texas State Historical Association held its twenty-fifth 
annual meeting on April 21 at the University of Texas. The 
president, Mrs. A. B. Looscan of Houston, presided. The pro- 
gram consisted of papers entitled “The First Teacher of European 
Music in America,” by Mrs. Lota M. Spell; “The Indians and the 
Texas Public Lands, 1846-1859,” by Professor Charles W. Rams- 
dell; and “The Place and Function of Museums in the World of 
Learning,” by Professor J. E. Pearce. 

In the business meeting, which followed the program, sixty- 
three members and eight life members were elected to the Asso- 
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ciation. The president presented, to be added to the collections 
of the Association, a copy of a letter written by Dr. Ashbel 
Smith, September 8, 1868; a copy of the music of the Deguello, 
the “No-quarter” march played by the Mexican buglers at the 
Alamo; and a collection of photographs of historic places taken 
by Miss Julia Beasley of Houston. The music of the Deguello 
was discovered by Mr. Samuel E. Asbury of College Station after 
much research. Professor J. E. Pearce was requested to investi- 
gate the condition of the Alibamu Indians in Polk County and 
report to the Association at its next annual meeting. 

Officers of the Association elected for the next year are Mrs. 
A. B. Looscan, president; Mr. Lewis R. Bryan, Houston, Dr. 
Alex Dienst, Temple, Mr. R. C. Crane, Sweetwater, and Mr. T. F. 
Harwood, Gonzales, vice-presidents; Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell, 
corresponding secretary and treasurer; and Professor Eugene C. 
Barker, recording secretary and librarian. 

Professor Ramsdell presented the following report of the 
finances of the Association for the past year. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING FEB- 
RUARY 28, 1921 


Receipts 
1920-21 1919-20 


PE UN 65 inva essasseenevses $1,167 9: $1,172 35 

abe OF the QUARTERLY. ....0cssccccecs 467 5: 174 46 

7 50 

62 26 

12 

See ONE oo iss ccee sc sssecscce 180 00 

Donations to endowment 00 
Miscellaneous 
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Disbursements 


Printing the QUARTERLY 5 917 
sinding the QUARTERLY 96 25 
teprints 
Clerical help 250 
Postage 66 
Stationery 96 00 
Payment of bank loan, principal and in- 

terest 204 31 
Purchase of note 1,500 00 
Miscellaneous 30 65 


Total disbursements $3,163 15 


Excess of disbursements over receipts.............005- $ 
Actual expense of the Association (after deduction 


payment on notes) 
Excess of receipts over actual expense of operation 
sills payable on February 28, 1921 
Real profit for year 


Balance on hand, February 29, 1920— 
In Austin National Bank 
In American National Bank 


Receipts for the year 


Disbursements for the year 


Balance in bank, February 28, 1921 


Cuas. W. RAMSDELL, 
Treasurer. 














